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OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” $c. 


-_— ~>— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. Coleridge. 

Ot Ive, totally a stranger to London and its ways, 

ut on as bold a face as she could assume, and 
irected that the luggage she had brought with her 
‘should be taken to the nearest hotel. 

Out of the station into a whirlwind of motion and 
@ Babel of sound she went, noting the dim, narrow 
streets, dimmer and narrower in the fog, and won- 
dering at the never-ceasing bustle and never-ending 
noise as she passed across the muddy roadway on 
to the pavement, where the hazy gas lamps 
served to show her indistinctly poverty, dirt, and 
squalor—different, oh! so widely different, from the 
jong straggling street of Ripplebrook, to which she 

nm accustomed. 

She shuddered and shrank back. Her heart failed 
her at the very outset, for it was to her as if she had 
entered upon a new scene, a new life, and amongst 
new people all strange to her, and with whom she 
had not and never could have anything in common. 

Ah, me! How many there are whe daily arrive in 
London expecting to find the streets paved with 
gold! How many there are who consider even 
the name of the metropolis synonymous with wealth 
and prosperity, till they learn the sad lesson, by 
bitter experience, that in England’s capital for every 
one who makes a fortune a thousand reap the har- 
vest of poverty. 

Olive, with her country education and bringing 
up, had formed only some such vague notion of the 
big city as boy-and-girl readers do of the splendours 
described in “Arabian Nights.” In the big city 
itself she saw nothing of the magnificence, the 
glitter, the gorgeous array which she, childlike, had 
expected. Dismal, murky, dingy, dirty, she could 
hardly realise that she was, in truth, in that mar- 
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vellous, modern, brick-and-mortar Babylon of which 
she had heard so much. 

Folks say first impressions are the most lasting, 
and though, of course, Olive Markham was totally in- 
capable of judging of London by the glimpse she ob- 
tained of it while passing from the station to the 
hotel, she never wholly shook off the remembrance 
of that first sight of the poet. foggy, narrow 
streets, dimly illumined by the flickering gas lamps. 

Tired and worn out by fatigue alike of mind and 
body, she retired early to rest in the big barrack of 
an hotel to which she had been conducted, to wake 
the next morning much wondering where she was. 

Instead of the fresh sunshine and the bird carols 
of Ripplebrook, she saw a heavy, smoky, leaden 
sky, and heard the rattle of vehicles and the hum of 
voices, and on drawing aside the curtains to take 
her first daylight view of the great metropolis she 
gazed upon an almost interminable perspective of 
roofs and chimney-pots. 

Her heart sank within her at the thought that she 
was alone in this wilderness of brick and mortar ; 
but the remembrance of the purpose which had 
brought her to London sustained her, and, unpack- 
ing from her portmanteau a little travelling-desk, 
she proceeded methodically to arrange the papers it 
contained, and to concentrate her thoughts upoy the 
great end she had in view. 

It was disheartening, indeed, to find how little she 
was helped by facts. She had to deal almost entirely 
with surmise, for there were no connecting links to 
join the fragments of evidence she pussessed beyond 
those conceived in her own brain. 

Commencing with the arrival of Mrs. Greville 
Paisley at Ripplebrook Lodge, the first incident she 
had noted down was the production by her father of 
the jewel-case, andthe trying on of the emerald 
ring by the visitor, who, having obtained possession 
of the trinket, evinced no desire to part with it 
again. 

The next important fact was the alteration in 
Rawdon Markham’s manner and appearance, his 
evident gloom and depression, his confession that 
there was a weight we his mind, and a secret 
preying at his heart. en on the point of reveal- 
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ing the truth to Olive, Mrs. Paisley had interrupted 


him and prevented the disclosure. 

After this the mystery culminated in the disap- 
pearance of Mr. Markham and Captain Paisley, who, 
starting under colour of an ordinary ride, never re- 
turned to the Lodge, 

The letter which Olive had received from her 
father furnished no clue to the problem. She read 
it again and again, until she knew it by heart. She 
dissected every sentence in the hope of discovering 
some new m:aning in the words, but in vain, so that 
up to the present time that note as evidence was 
worthless. 

The next important event was the murder of Cap- 
tain gown an affair which, however lamentable in 
itself, would have seemed to form no part in the mat- 
ter with which she had to deal but for the scrap of 
torn, soiled, blood-stained paper found in the field 
near the “* Load of Hay,” which referred to an eme- 
rald ring, and so connected, in Olive’s mind, the foul 
deed with preceding events. 

The last morsel of evidence in the affair was the 
letter from Messrs. Darton and Lamb respecting 
the five-hundred-pound bill. 

From these unconnected facts Olive, desiring to 

unravel the mystery of her father’s disappearance, 
had to build up a theory which would stand a prac- 
tical test. 
In vain she racked her imagination for probabili- 
ties. Again and again she read the notes she had 
made, the letter from her father, and the copy she had 
taken of the last words pencilled by Captain Pais- 
ley when dying. 

The emerald ring was the only clue she possessed, 
and even the connection of this jewel with her 
father’s disappearance was but a wild surmise; 
still, as a drowning man clutches at straws, so Olive 
caught at the notion that, could she but clear up 
that portion of the mystery, the rest would follow 
in due course. 

Olive was no self-made amateur detective. She 
was a simple country girl who had lost her father, 
and ardently desired to regain him. She brought a 
fair amount of shrewdness and an unlimited supply 
of love to her task ; but what #ere these qualities 
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when brought into contact with sharpness, deceit: 
treachery, and worldly wisdom ?andwith all of these 
she might, and probably would, have to combat. 

She was strong in her cause, and in that alone. 
“Thrice is he armed who has his: quarre) just,” says 
Shakespeare, and this consolation Olive laid well 
to heart. 

If her own unaided exertions could find her father, 
she resolved he should be found—and then ? 

To what end were these exertions ? for what pur- 
pose this trouble ? 

The key to the entire action was that which is all 
but invariably the key to a woman’s thoughts, 
words, and works—Love! 

If her father were in trouble, sickness, or danger, 
she asked for nothing better than to share his grief. 

Dressing herself neatly but carefully in the big, 
bare room of tae hotel in which she had passed the 
night, she endeavoured to lay out for herself some 
definite plan of action, and, with an aching heart, 
was forced to confess that, should Darton and Lamb 
fail to give her any information,she was completely 
stranded at the outset. However, for this her first 
day in London, her plans were clear. She would 
go immediately after breakfast tothe city, where 
she would find out the gentlernen who had written 
to her about the five-hundred-pound bill, and see 
whether they could aid her in her search. 

This done, she must, without delay, proceed to 
the address given her by the Ripplebrook trades- 
man of the person in London who would give her a 
fair price for the jewellery’she had brought with 
her, as her journey to town and her subsequent ex- 
penses had all but exhausted the contents of the 
slender purse she had brought with her. 

For some time she deliberated -with herself whe- 
ther or not she should call at Mrs. Greville Paisley’s, 
see her sisters, and annownee her arrival in London, 
but on refledtion she determined ‘to postpone this 
visit at all events for a ‘few days. 

In arriving @t‘this‘decision she was influenced by 
many motives,the prineipal one being the suspicion, 
which had grown upon'ber till it was little dess than 
a certainty, that Mys. ‘Paisley knew a great deal 
more about the ‘matter'than she confessed. 

Do what she‘would she eould’notshake off her be- 
lief that but for Mrs. Greville Paisley’s visit to 
Ripplebrook all would ‘have gone on there happily 
and eomfortably*es of old; yét/in mo way was she 
able to accourit for the grand jedy’s share in the 
transaction. 

When Olive bad half-completed her toilette, the 
faithful Phosbe, whose rest iat been less disturbed, 
appeared, blooming and Patianit, full of delight at 
being positively and actwally:in London, and full of 
expectation as to the glorious «nd ~forgeous sights 
she was to seein the eourse of the day. 

She had already enjoyed a conversation withone 
of the hotel waiters, who had filled her head with 
the pleasures of sight-seeiny, and had enlarged on 
the beauties of the metropolis till she could think 
and talk of nothing but tie news she had heard. 

All these things jarred inexpressibly on Olive, 
whose brain was filled with far weightier matters, 
and who hardly heard the rattle of her attendant 
telling her of shops and theatres and tashions, man- 
ners and customs, habits and usages, all so strange 
to her and so ditlerent from Ripplebrook. 

The babble, though well meant, wearied Olive, 
and she bade Phoebe seek amusement in the town 
that day as she could dispense with her services. 
Pheebe, nothing loth, though she made some feeble 
show of resistance, went off highly delighted, ‘and 
Miss Markham, with a beating heart, ‘for all ‘was 
so strange and new to her, descended to the ladies’ 
coffee room and ordered breakfast. 

An old, gray-headed waiter, whose manner was 
fatherly, and appearance the very acme of respecta- 
bility, took Olive under his especial charge, which 
emboldened the young girl to appval to him for as- 
sistance. 

She wanted to go to Quilldriver Court, Royal 
Exchange—how should she get there ? 

Nothing was easier ; she should get into a cab, 
and drive there direct, and ‘the fare would be 
eighteenpence. 

She thanked him. 

“Afterwards,” she continued; “afterwards I 
want to go to—to—'T'arpaulin Row, St. Botolph’s 
in the East.”’ 

At this announcement the respectable waiter almost 
let fall the plate he was carrying as he stared in as- 
tonishment at Olive. He repeated the words after 
her as if doubting that he heard aright, then shook 
his head with a solemn gravity that upon any other 
occasion would have undoubtedly excited her merri- 
ment. 

“Tt ain’t a nice place. You can drive there,” ‘he 





said ; “ but take care o’ your pockets.” Then as he 

moved away Olive heard him muttering to himself : 
9 . ° ° & ‘ 

“’Tain’t no business of mine—but the idear—I'd 


never have thourht it—what tle doose!—why the 
dickens !—it’s, it’s—yes ’m, coming ’m—more toast, 
yes ’m.” 

Half an hour later Olive stepped into tho cab 





brought for her to the hotel dodr, and Uade the man 
drive her to Messrs. Dartom and Lamb, No. 1), 
Quilldriver Court, Royal Exchange. 


CHAPTSLR XVII. 
To see sad sights moves more than hear 
them told. Shakespeare. 

Quiutpriver Court, E.C., is a locality well 
enough known in the city, where goldand grime are 
generally found hand-in-hand. 

To Olive it was a matter of surprise when she 
was put down at the end of the court, which, as all 
the world knows, is no thoroughfare for vehicles, 
why any one with the whole of London to choose 
from should elect to take an office in such a dismal, 
dingy, dirty, fusty old back passage as Quilldriver 
Court ; yet that it was aplace where much business 
was done was evident to her by the hurry-scurrying 
of many clerks in and out of ‘the open doors for all 
the world like rabbits in a warren. 

The drive from the hotel into the very heart of the 
busy, toiling city would’ at any other time have been 
one of the deepest interest to her, but as she was 
situated her mind was so preoccupied that, though. 
she saw with her outward eyes the crowded streets, 
the big houses, the gorgeous shops, and—most Won- 
derful of all—the never-ceasing flow of people, these 
things made little or no impression on her brain, 60 
filled was it with probable and improbable conjec-. 
tures as tothe result of her interview with 
and Lamb. 

She had no difficulty in finding No. 11 in the court, 
and her ‘teart -beat as she read in dingy letters 
the dourpost “‘ Third Floor, Darton and Lamb.” 





Up the narrow wooden stairs on which the dust of |’ 


ages had accumulated she worked her way to the 
third floor, much stared at by the bustling clerks 


whom she passed in her progress, who were little |; 


accustomed to encounter one so young and fair in 
their daily race for gold, until, with little breath to 
spare, she stood before'the door on which was in- 
scribed the name of the firm she had come so far to 
visit. ‘ 

In answer to her first question she met witha 
disappointment. 

Mr. Darton ‘was ‘oft and Mr. Lamb wasn’t in, 
said thecletk, apparently drawing a nice distinction. 

Olive’s countéenance'fell, and the clerk, little given 
to any sentinient or sympathy, was moved—perhaps 
by her evident! distress, but more probably by ‘her 
youth and beauity—to’extend the hospitality of ‘the 
office to her. 

“ You ean wait if yon like,’’ he said. 


Olive jumpedtt\thisiidea, and thertked with suoh, di 


fervour the young man “ho made it 
that he left off'the ipon which he was engaged 
—reading a sporting paper—and ushered her into a 
smallinner room, where he left her in company with 
the Law Almanac and somebody’s weekly list of 
bankrupts to while away the time as weil as she 
could till one or other of the,partners made his ap- 
pearance. 

Weary, weary, sick-at-heart work is that waiting, 
whether it be for money or for death, for inforina- 
tion or for a friend. A elock on the ‘maatel-piece 
tick-ticked ‘with a wearying monotony, yet, for 
all its noise, it seemed to make but little progress, 
for to Olive the hands appeared scareely to move, 
so slowly did time pass away. 

Dusty parchments, tin deed-boxes, and dirty rolls 
of paper tied with’red tape at first induced Olive'to 
believe that Dartonand Lamb must be lawyers, but 
on the walls hung maps, plans of villa residences, 
and front elevations of magnificent hotels to be 
erected in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, which 
made her incline to the belief that they might be es- 
tate agents, till, catching sight of a formidable array 
of bottles, she made up* her mind they were wine- 
merchants ; this theory was in its turn put to flight 
by a wooden fac-siinile of a new kind of pump and 
the working model of a steam engine standing one 
apon another in a corner, which convinced her they 
could be nothing but engineers. 

Tick, tick, tick, tick went the clock, as if mocking 
her impatience. She gave up listening with eager- 
ness to every footfall on the stairs and resigned her- 
self to weary waiting, then, just when she least 
expected it, she heard a door closed behind her and 
a sharp, quick voice saying, interrogatively : 

“* Well,-ma’am ?”’ 

Olive had carefully rehearsed to herself over and 
over again during the morning the terms in which 
she would broach the subject which had occasioned 
her visit, but, as usually happens.onsuch oceasions, 
the words she had so carefully prepared basely de- 
serted her in the hour of need, and she blurted out: 

“*T’ve come about a bill.” 

“Just so. You want to renew, but you tan’t~it 
can’t be done. Money's tight—d’ye:see? | Yes. 
Just so. I'd rénew; it isn’t me, it’s Darton—I’m 
Lamb—just so—Darton, good man of business, but 
hard, hard as flint, obdurate old fellow—jast'so— 
my senior, what can I do ?—very sad—-yes—just 
so. 


Olive stared in wonder at the speaker, who had 


délivered his speech with egtragedinary emphasis 
and volubility, She he © nan; with cheeks 
like apples, with iron*gray hair, and'with black eyes 
which twinkled and sparkled through a pair of gold. 
rimmed spectacles. 

“I don’t think,” faltered Olive, ‘I don’t think I 
understand what you mean by renewing. I’ve come 
about a paid bill. ——s= 

“ Ah, just so—mistake, very , can’t be helped, 
too late, yes—just so. Stony old chap, Darton. I’m 
essende of milk of htiman kindness—ha, ha!—yes— 
just so. Wish I could help you, my dear young 
lady. Can’t—can’t be done.” - 

“But you don’t know what I want,’ pleaded 


Olive. 
“ Ha, ha!l—very —just so. Well?” 
“It’s a a bill Mr. Rawdon Markham, of Rip. 


plebrook, to = al 

“Ha, a. case, sad case—had to sell him 
Pane m’s doing, not mine—yes, just so. 
I wanted:You to give me someparticulars about 
that bill.” 

“ Just so,, ive hundred, three months, drawn 
by Captain ye role by Rawdon Markhan. 
Paisley, a man of ‘straw—just’so—dead now, mur. 
dered—poor fellow. ‘De mortwi nil nisi bonum’— 
course not. Yes, just so, 

‘th th ‘two fortunes, married an 
pgs Ac bmi ‘something. Sad, very sad 

“ Married an actress!” echoed Olive, in amaze- 
ment. ~ ; ; 5 





int ust 80. SRR grog! men C men, 
ad now—yes, just so. c man— 
never 74 have failed mever, “Well?” 

“1 “to\know about : Do you 
‘know where ? Doyou yto be found ? 


ho in Landon He disap y from 
__.“ Justso. 











‘Way people leave day before five-hun- 
dred “come due, Yes—just so. V. 
so, bat erage Fr i 
vem” cause of his disap. 
“Justo; at loos, “Ho's as sus. 
Fim, tor wpe'tied tre ae 
j ust 580. 
“But en saattain about 
my—abou 


.Markhem?” 
“Good Bish I’ve troubled 


728 Fas 90 at al. ood 

. , ‘ morning. 
Just'so. ‘No itre asure—yi jonour—yes 
—proud i so, Good “morning. Mind 
the stairs. t so.” 


So saying he bowed Olive from the room. She 
descended the steep steps with a heavy heart. She 
had trusted to obtaining some information of im- 
portanee from Megsrs.,Darton and (amb, even if 
she failed in discovering the clue to her father’s 
whereabouts, but the only additional cireumstance 
she had learnt was that the Paisleys were stil) more 
closely drawn into~tite affair by the fact that the 
unfortunate captain had drawm the bill which might 
or might not have caused her father’s departure 
frém home, but- which had undoubtedly increased 
the sorrow and.inconvenience of these whom he left 


it was in vain for Olive to attempt'to form fresh 
plaus for disentangling the skein (of mystery by 
which she was's' Chance might give her 
a clue, but until it did so she was,powerless. Now 
she had but the lesser mystery of -the:omerald ring 
to which to pin her faith, and she clung to that a5 
her sole remaini » Let her but dean. the 
story of that jewel and the rest would follow—so 
hope whispered to her. In .the ,meanwhile |it) was 
absolutely necessary she should obtain money, both 
to supply her own wants and to fulfil her promise to 
the Ripplebrook niger: ap ag . 

She had brought with her, soe cri pro wap er 
her purse, some of the gems she'believed to be most 
valuable, on whieh she to obtain a consider- 
able sum.of money, and with this purpose in view 
she hailed a eab and bade the driver take ‘her to 
‘Larpaulin Row, St. Botolph’s-in the East. 

The man ‘stared at her almost as hard'as the 


rinthine intricacies of ‘vehioular navigation with the 
skill that none but London cabmen possess. 

Through the city Olive was driven.farther/ and 
farther east, till the big offiees and handsome shops 
gave way to warehouses lining marrow 
thoroughfares, blocked; by heavy waggons receiving 
and discharging: crates; casks, bales, i ’ 
and other symbols of. Bnglamd’s trade. 

Past: these i 


another. region; @ region of 





squalor, 
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looking men gazed in impudently at the cab window, 
and, turning to their companions, uttered coarse jests 
at the expense of the poor, timid girl—jests.couched 
in language which it was fortunate for her sheidid 
not understand, 

Then Olive began to discover. the reason of the 
waiter’s manner when she had mentioned the ad- 
dress Whither she was bound; then she compre- 
hended the cabman’s question. w she was 
going alone, La great fear came upon her, and 
she shrank back into the farthest,corner of the cab 
and closed her eyes that they might not look upon 
sul ae as pe i Das sppopense had sed 80 
much as imagined could exist in a and power- 
fal city like London, which boasted of ite aduareble 
arrangements, its many magistrates, and its ubiqui- 
tous police force. 

Ardently she wished she never had been persuaded 
to visit the locality in‘which-she now found herself. 
Sooner would she-have submitted to be cheated in 
a respectable, part of London than have travelled to 
such a region in search of honesty; but having 
come so she hesitated to turn back, besides 
which she knew not how to communicate with the 
cabman, who was twisting, in and outof the back 
streets and narrow lanes. of disreputable London on 
oe ie to Tarpaulin Row, St. Botolph’s in’the 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
There is a luxury in self- ‘igpraise, 
And inward self-disparagewent affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 

' 


Wordsworth. 

Down by the-decks!: 

That region of noise, dirt, shell+fish, and -in- 
toxication, that strange place where Jack ashore 
finds a temporary home on his return from “‘furren 
parts” with:a pocket full of money and a chest 
crammed With curiosities ; that region where :repre- 
sentatives, of every nation, under ‘the sun may be 
found, where Jack hob-nobs with the swarthy,.gold- 
ear-ringed Italian, with the sallow: Lascar, 
with the white-toothed negro, with the ‘shivering 
coolie, with the jabbering Frenchman, and the ‘pipe- 
smoking, phlegmatic Teuton. 

They al) meet on common ground, ‘* down by the 
docks,” and drink together, swear ‘tegether, \and 
fight together till such time as their money is all 
spent, when they reel onboard their vessel and 
start on a fresh cruise. ; 

Tarpaulin Row, as those well versed in London 
topography are doubtless aware, is in the very heart 
of “ Jack’s’’ Londen, and no-wonder the waiter at 
the hotel and the very, cabman stared in amazement 
that one so young and so, fair.es Olive Markham 
should venture alone and uyprotected into this 
strange region. 

It is no place for a young lady, as Olive found 
when she was there, for, although the sights she 
saw and the words she heard were strange and in- 
comprehensible to her, she ‘intuitively shrank back 
in horrorfrom the evil visages she looked upon; and 
closed her eyes to shut them.out from her sight as 
Be seen poh ate a coreen at the cab. 

ingles was the name of man in Tarpaulin 
Row to whom Olive had been recommended, -but 
when the cab stopped: before a.sh»p over which, in 
faded, smoke-begrimed letters, { mame was 
dimly discernible, Olive, with beating heart, eon- 
cluded that either a very cruel joke had been prac- 
tised upon her or else that the cabman had made 
a mistake in the street. 

Starting with the justifiable. mental premise that 
@ man who bought jewels also sold, them, she had 
expected to find Mr. Shingles’s.shop like some of 


those magnificent ones she had seen.in Cornhill | spo 


earlier in the day, al) plate.glass without) and ¢or- 
ruscating gems within ; but. Mr. Shingles’s stock-in- 
trade, judging from the contents of his grimy win- 
dow, were solely nautical, and all second or third 
hand to say the least of it. 

There were any number of sea-chests, a battered 


quadrant, a parrot ina cage, several suits of clothes, | C 


telescopes, ship’s lanterns, a library of old books, 
half of them with the covers off, a large jar labelled 
*Tamarinds,”and a miscellaneous collection of odds 
end ends, the names and uses of which sere alike 
unknown to the fair girl who had penetrated to.the 
depths of St. Botolyh’s in the East. 

The cabman, descending from his perch, apened 
the door, 

“Here yer are, misa,”” he said. “You'd better 
let me wait for you. ’Tain’ta nice place for sich as 
= to walk about in, and there ain’t a stand for a 

e. 


_ A little crowd of idle, dirty children had gathered 
in’® moment to see'the unusual sight of a,real lady 
descenditig from a real cab in ‘Tarpaulin Riosy,, and 
Olive was-called upon eithér,to enter the Shop im- 
progr or tell the cabman it was a mistake 
and bid him drive on, 
She adopted the former course, though not with- 
out many misgivings. 
Please'wait,” she said to the cabman, then en- 





tered by the door over which the name of Shingles 
was inscribed. 

If the exterior had given her some cause for ap- 
prehensions there was nothing in the interior to re- 
move them. The shop was almost entirely blocked 
up. with boxes' and packing-cases, and. was, more- 
over, so dark she could at first barely distinguish 
anything. 

Picking her way amongst the heterogeneous lum- 
ber she Camtinaion to advance without any further 
signs of life being apparent than the screaming 
parrot in the winduw. 

After the first few steps, fearing to continue, she 
stood still, and strove'to pénstrate the darkness and 
confusion with her eyes. 

* Well,” said asharsh, grating voice, close to her 


ear, “ what do you want 

Olive psa ig She could see no one, yet it 
sounded to.her as if the speaker were im close proxi- 
mity. Her eyes getting more accustomed to the 
dim obscurity, however,on.looking round a)second 
time, she saw, with something approaching to a 
thrill of horror, a quaint, ugly, misshapen’ creature 
perched up the top of. pile of sea-chests, and 

y his sidea.huge black cat, whose eyes, like balls 
of fire, glared at her in a most, uncomfortable manner. 

“Well,” said the grating: ,voive again, ‘‘ what do 
you want ?” 

““T want to see Mr. Shingles,’’ Olive faltered. 

“Well, you’re looking at him—he’ isn’t pretty— 
what more do you want?” r 

“*T’ve come to—to—that is, I wanted to ask about 
some jewels, but—but—lI think I must be mistaken.” 

“T don’t.” 

“Do you buy jewellery?” Olive asked, wishing 
from the bottom of her heart that she was in the 
cab driving away from Tarpaulin Row. 

“Tf I do it ain't my way to holloa about it. Have 


you any to sell? 
hes that is, It" 

*Let’s have a look at you,” said Shingles, and he 
shambled and slipped down off the pile of boxes. 
**Come, Zam,” he called to the cat, who sprang 
from’her perch and followed him like a dog. “ Now, 
let's have a look at you ‘who've got jewels. to sell.” 

He pushed: Olive gently’ by ‘the shoulder towards 
the'back of the shop, and ‘proceeded deliberately 
to lig! t a thin, miserable; guttered tallow candle, 
stucktin the neck of a bottle. 

All the terrible crimes of ‘which Olive had ever 
heard or read flashed through her mind in that half- 
minute interval. She ‘would have fled, or, at all 
events, called for help, but that she was paralysed 
by fear. Never. before’had she known ‘what it was 
to experience such terror, and her fears were rather 
increased than allayed when by the light of the 
candle she saw by what manner of man she was 
confronted. 

The first glance revealed Mr. Shingles to be a most 
repulsive specimen of humanity. He was a mis- 
shapen dwarf, about four feet and a half in height, 
with a hump-back and one leg shorter than the other. 
There was nothing hideous in his features, how- 
ever, though the unkempt, uncared-for state of his 
hair and beard and the almost unnatural brilliancy 
of his.eyes rendered it nearly impossible for any one 
to look upon‘him without a shudder. 

Taking the lighted candle in his hand, he raised it 
on high, and’regarded Olive with evident curiosity. 

“ Why,’ he eried, in evident astonishment, “why, 
you're a lady!” 

Olive had no answer ready for this observation, 
and indeed was almost too frightened to speak. 

‘** You shouldn’t have comeihere,’’ said Shingles. 
** Who, sent you ?”’ 

His voiee was no longer harsh and forbidding. He 
ke in a gentle, fatherly, protecting manner, 
which did something to allay Olive's terror, and she 
told, him.how the tradesman.in Ripplebrook had ad- 
vised her to. come to him to sell her jewels as a per- 
son less likely to cheat her than any chance dealer 
to whom she. might apply, to all of which Shingles 
rejoined by nodding his: head up and down like a 

hi dari 


in. 
“You shouldn’t have come here—’tain't a young 
lady’s place,” he repeated. ‘‘ What:you’ve heard of 
Josh Shin gles isright enough ; lll buy if thejewels 
are worth buying.” 

Olive.put her hand in her. pocket, and would have 
at once produeed her purse: with the trinkets, but’ 
the dwarf laid.a pointed, clawelike hand on her 
arm, 

“Not here,’ he said; “I deal in-slops ‘here, and 
in diamonds at home... You don’t want anything 
in this way, I suppose ?” 

He indicated the contents of his shop ‘by ‘a wave 
of the hand, 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 
“ 7 you in a.hurry formoney ?” 
@3.” 


“Of Course, 7 ung ladies always are when they 


ov their jew You'd better. go straight to my 
use, 
Olive’s old fears, somewhat allayed, began ‘to re- 


Vive, and she hesitated. 


“You needn’t be afraid,” said Shingles, with a 
bitter laugh. ‘I’m misshapen, and hideous, per- 
haps, but ’tain’t my fault—I didn’t make myself— 
I don’t mean harm to anybody in this world. You’ll 
pond I'm not so bad as I look when you know me 

tter.”” 


‘I didn’t mean to.offend you,” said Olive, whose 
sensitive nature shrank from the thought of allud- 
ing to his personal deformities. 

** No, no, no’; I’m a hideous wretch--I know that 
well enough. There’s hardly a stranger that 
doesn’t shrink from me. I’ve only got onc friend 
in ‘the world, and that’s Zam. Here, Zam, Zain!’ 

The cat on‘ being called leaped lightly an to her 
master’s‘shoulder, and sut theré with its fiery eyes 
full on Olive, who instinctively shrank back. 

“ She won’t hurt you. Zam and me are not much 
to look at, but there’s no harm in us.” 

“ Where is your house?” Olive asked, but her 
voice trembled as she put the question, and de- 
spite of her urgent need for money she felt as if 
she would rather suffer anythi.g than repeat her 
experience of St. Botolph’s in the East. 

Shingles seemed to guess her thoughts. 

““No lady need be ashamed of going there,” he 
said. “It’s a little way out of town. It’s at-Hamp- 
stead. You drive there ; I’ll have somebody to meet 
you.’ 

Conducting Olive to the cab, he personally gave 
the necessary instructions to the driver. 

Under these circumstances the young girl had 
little ‘choice ieft her, She was not deficient in 
courage, and argued with herself that it was foolish 
in the extreme to think evilly of a man for being a 
dwarf and ill-shapen, yet she could not help shud- 
dering as she thought of the deformed creature and 
his black cat ; she did not however, reverse the order 
given for her to the cabman, but suffered herself to 
be driven through London, ani along the Hamp- 
stead Road, in accordance with the instructions 
given by Josh Shingles. 

Few girls born and brought up in,London would 
have dared to venture on such an expedition, but 
Olive’s innocence was her great protection. 

Had she only known of a tithe of the mischances 
to which she was exposed ; had she but dreamed of 
one in a hundred of the traps ever gaping for the 
unwary —and traps’ temptingly baited moreover— 
she would have bidden the cabman take her back to 
the ‘hotel whence she started in the morning ; but 
having‘no knowledge of ‘the danger to which she 
was exposing herselfshe had little fear. 

At-the very time that Olive Markham was gain- 
ing her first experience of London by driving in a 
cab through St. Botolph’s in the Hast her sisters 
Cora and Alice were obtaining their first sight of 
fashionable life in a handsome carriage drawn by a 
pair of'splendid grays round the park. 

It would seem indeed as if for the future the 
lives ‘of' the sisters must of necessity lie very far 


apart. 

‘The eab stopped on the border of Hampstead 
Heath, and no sooner had it come toa standstill 
than a lad in a neat plain livery opened the door. 

“'This way, miss, if you please,” said he. “ Will 
you have the goodness to follow mo ?” 

Olive, wondering much, did as she was asked, and 
in five minutes’ time was conducted through a gate 
which had been previously ‘locked ‘into a pleasant, 
walled-in garden. 

In this garden stood a comfortable house, neither 
too small nor too large, too old nor too new, but just 
such a residence as any comfortable, well-to-do 
gentleman might desire. 

Still more amazed-was Olive at being conducted 
tosuch a house than ‘she had been when the cab 
stopped before the dingy shop in Taupaulin Row, 
and, believing there was’ some error, she was about 
to question the lad who had brought her there when 
she saw, advancing to meet ‘her, the unmistakable 
form of the dwarf, accompanied by his black cat. 

‘He was better dressed, and looked far less repul- 
sive'than when she had made his acquaintance a 
couple of hours before, still there was something in 
his whole appearance so “uncanny ’”’—to use a 
Scotch expression—that again, in spite of herself, 
Olive shuddered. 

“Ah,” said he, “fine feathers don’t always make 
fine-birds, do they? You are surprised such a 
wretch as I am should have the impudence to live 
in a nice house—eh *’ 

“ No—not that,’’ Olive answered; ‘ but—but— 
itis ny | different from Tarpaulin Row.” 

The dwarf laughed, and it was not a pleasant 
laugh to hear. It seemed as if the knowledge of 
his own ugliness and deformity had embittered his 
life. He was ever referring ‘to it himself in a mor- 
bid, cynical manner, yet he was terribly sensitive 


|| respecting any reference to it by othérs. 


‘Will you come in ?” he said, and led the way for 
Olive into the house. It was luxuriousiy, almost 
magnificently furnished. Every conceivable appli- 
ance to promote comfort was there, bat without 
apy ostentatious splendour. 





The drawing-room, whither the dwarf conducted 
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her, was a marvel of elegance and good taste, and 
Olive looked in blank amazement at the wirror, the 
valuable paintings, and other works of art which 
adorned it. 

* Ah,” said the dwarf, whose style of language 
improved with his altered surroundings, ‘‘ you often 
find the ugliest fish has the prettiest shell. ‘This is 
all a mystery to you, but it sball be explained. 
What have i—ugly, misshapen wretch—to do with 
all these comforts, all these elegances? Ah! it is 
not for myself; any hole or corner is good enough 
for one like me. I might diein a gutter, and people 
would only say good riddance. This is for one whois 
very dear to me—one whom [ love with all my 
miserable heart, one who—hush! I hear her com- 
ing.” 

At that moment the door of the room opened, 
and there entered one of the most beautiful girls it 
had ever been Olive’s fortune to behold. 


(To be continued.) 





TEA, 

Tr is said that half the human race drink tea of 
some sort or another; it is certain they are by no 
means agreed upon the proper method of preparing 
and drinking it. The Chinaman puts his tea in a 
cup, pours hot water upon it, and drinks the infu- 
sion off the leaves ; he never dreams of spoiling its 
flavour with sugar or cream. The Japanese trita- 
rates the leaves before putting them into the pot. 
In Morocco they put green tea, a little tansy, and a 
great deal of sugar into a tea-pot, and fill up with 
boiling water. In Bokhara every man carries a 
small bag of tea about him, a cortain quantity of 
which he hands over to the booth-keeper he patron- 
izes, who conco:ts the beverage for him. The 
Bokhariot finds it as difficult to pass a tea-booth as 
our own dram-drinker does to go by a gin-palace. 
His breakfast beverage is Schitschaj, that is tea 
flavoured with milk, cream, or mutton-fat, in which 
bread is soaked. During the daytime sugarless 
green tea is drunk with the accompaniment of cakes 
of flour and mutton-suet. It is considered an in- 
excusable breach of manners to cool the hot cup of 
tea with the breath; but the difliculty is overcome 
by supporting the right elbow in the left hand, and 
giving a circular movement to the cup. How long 
each kind of tea takes to draw is calculated to the 
second; and when the can is emptied, it is passed 
round among the company, for each tea-drinker to 
take up as many leaves as can be held between the 
thumb and finger—the leaves being esteemed an 
especial dainty. 

When Mr. Bell was travelling in Asiatic Russia 
he had to claim the hospitality of the Buratsky 
Arabs. The mistress of the tent, placing a large 
kettle on the fire, wiped it carefully with a horse’s 
tail, filled it with water, and threw in some coarse 
tea and a little salt. When this was near boiling- 
point, she tossed the tea about with a brass ladle 
until the liquor became very brown, and then it was 
poured off into another vessel. Cleansing the kettle 
as before, the woman set it again on the fire, in 
order to fry a paste of meal and fresh butter. Upon 
this the tea and some thick cream were then poured, 
the ladle put into requisition, and, after a time, the 
whole taken off the fire and set aside to cool. Half- 
pint wooden mugs were handed round, and the tea 
ladled into them, a tea forming meat and drink, and 
satisfying both hunger and thirst. 

However made, tea is a blessed invention for a 
weary traveller. Hear M. Vambery: “ The picture 
of a newly encamped caravan inthe summer months, 
and on the steppes of Central Asia, is a truly in- 
teresting one. While the camels, in the distance, 
‘but still in sight, graze greedily, or crush the juicy 
‘thistles, the travellers, even the poorest among 
them, sit with their tea-cups in their hands, and 
eagerly sip the costly beverage. It is nothing 
more than a greenish warm water, innocent of sugar, 
and often decidedly turbid; still, human art has 
discovered no food, has invented no nectar, which 
is so grateful, so refreshing in the desert as this un- 
pretending drink. I have still a vivid recollection 
of its wonder-working effects. As I sipped the 
first drops a soft fire filled my veins,a fire which 
enlivened without intoxicating. The later dranghts 
affected both heart and head; the eye became 
peculiarly bright, and began to gleam. In such 
moments I felt an indescribable rapture and sense 
of comfort. My companions sank in sleep; I 
could | keep myself awake, and dream with open 


es. 

Of all methods of making tea, that hit upon by 
Heine’s Italian landlord was perhaps the most eco- 
nomical. Heine lodged in a house at Lucca, the 
first floor of which was occupied by an English 
family. The latter complained of the cookery of 
Italy in general, and their lanilord’s in particular. 
Heine declared the landlord brewed the best tea he 
had ever tasted in the country, and, to convince his 
doubtful English friends, invited them to take tea 
with himself and his brother. The invitation was 
accepted. Tea-time came, but no tea, When the 


poet’s patience was exhausted, his brother went to 
the kitchen to expedite matters. ‘There he found 
his landlord, who, in blissful ignorance what com- 
pany the Hoines had invited, cried: ‘‘ You can get 
no tea, for the family on the first floor have not 
taken tea this evening.” The tea that had delighted 
Heine was made from the used leaves of the Eng- 
lish party, who found and made their own tea, and 
afforded the landlord an opportunity of a 
at once praise and profit by his Italian method o 
making a pot of tea. 


SCIENCE. 


Puospuate oF Lime as A Morpant.—Dr. Rei- 
mann has lately communicated the following, which 
will correct a very erroneous impression as to the 
use of phosphate of lime as a mordant: “ A thick 
sirupy solution of phosphate of lime (bone-ash) in 
hydrochloric acid having been recently recom- 
mended as a mordant to be used after a previous 
sumaching of the goods, I find that, according to 
my experience, the phosphate of lime solution is 
altogether superfluous, since a sumaching with 4lb. 
of sumach to 201b. of cotton is of itself a sufficient 
mordanting to fix aniline colours excellently. The 
application of the phosphate of lime solution as a 
mordant for cochineal colours upon cotton is equally 
superfluous.” 

Action or WINDs on THE BAROMETER.—At a 
recent meeting of the French Aca .emy of Sciences 
M. de Fonvielle calied attention to a passage in the 
works of the celebrated philosopher Marriotte, 
which throws some light on the reason, of an in- 
creased pressure generally accompanying fair, and 
a diminished pressure wet, weather. Ourdry winds, 
he explains, come mostly from the north or north- 
east, and hence, travelling from a colder region, 
have a tendency to descend, and therefore to in- 
crease the pressure of the atmosphere or to cause 
the barometer to rise. Our rain laden winds, on 
the other hand, generally come from the south or 
south-west, that is from a warmer region, and con- 
sequently have a tendency to rise, or diminish the 
pressure, and thus cause the barometer to fall. 
Cop Liver O11.—In every country on the earth 
there are to be found sufferers whose chief reliance 
against the ravages of damp and cold air is found 
in the oil from the codfish liver (jecus aselli). It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the single port of St. 
John, Newfoundland, exported last year nearly 350 
tuns of this invaluable medicine. ‘Lhe oil is dis- 
solved from the livers by gentle heat, in a tin vessel 
placed in boiling water, and filtered twice. The last 
filtration is made through heavy woollen cloth, and 
takes from the oil nearly all its odour and colour, 
leaving in it all the iodine to which, in combination 
with its carbon, its ulterative, fattening, and heat- 
creating properties are due. It is not only in con- 
sumption, but in scrofulous affections and diseases 
wasting the tissues that its value is felt. The sickly 
infants of pour mothers, whose atrophy, from bad 
and insufficient food, commences even from their 
birth, can be nursed into health and plumpness by 
its aid. From its first introduction to the world in 
the year 1782, the use of it has been steadily on the 
increase ; and the recent annual report of one of the 
largest of the London hospitals shows that 70 per 
cent. of the patients of all classes are largely bone- 
fited by itsuse. It was first introduced into medicine 
by Dr. Percival, 

Tue Prussian Percussion Fuss.—The per- 
cussian fuse used by the Prussian artillery consists 
ofa small metal. socket into which fits a metal 
striker, which is a nearly cylindrical piece of brass, 
having at one end a needle point. The socket with 
the striker in it is carried in the shell, being fixed in 
its place by means of a screw plug which screws 
into the nose of the shell. The screw plug is ng Ges 
for the reception of a small detonator, which, how- 
ever, is not screwed in until the shell is required to 
be used. The striker, being free to move forward 
by its own weight, would, of course, be liable 
directly the detonating.plug is screwed in to cause 
an explosion by falling forward upon it, either by 
the accidental tilting forward of the head of the 
shell, or from the jar given in loading, or by the 
sudden movement of the parts at the moment of 
firing. To prevent this, a stout iron pin is passed 
through the head of the shell, and through the fuse 
between the striker and the detonator, preventing 
any contact between the two. The centrifugal force 
generated by the rotation of the shell throws out 
the pin immediately the shell has left the bore, and 
there is now nothing to prevent the striker from 
coming into contact with the detonator. But this 
it cannot do until something occurs to suddenly 
check the flight of the shell—in other words, until 
the projectile impacts upon the ground or against 
some obstucle, such as a man’s body, which will 
momentarily reduce its velocity. At that moment 
the striker falls forward, on the same principle and 











from the same cause as a bad rider is thrown over 








his horse’s head when the beast stops apenenly in 
its gallop. ‘These fuses have been much extolled, 
and some writers have not hesitated to ascribe to 
them a great part of the successes of the Prussian 
artillery. The Belgians, who copy the Prussians 
very closely in their brig matériel, use the 
Prussian ussion fuse, and Capt. Nicaise says 
that out of 8,245 shells and shrapnel fired with this 
fuse between 1863 and 1869 there were 128 pre. 
mature bursts=1°5 cent, ; 433 fuses slow in ac- 
tion—5°25 per cent. ; 131 blindfuses=1°59 percent. ; 
being a total of 692 failures—3839 per cent. Ex- 
ception may be taken to the employment of a fuse 
which necessitates the operation of fixing a deto. 
nator and pin at the moment of firing—an operation 
which has to be very carefully performed for fear of 


accidents. 
COLOURED CEMENTS. 


Proressor Botrcer prepares cement of diverse 
colours and great hardness by mixing various bases 
with soluble glass. 

Soluble soda glass of 33 deg. B. is to be thoroughly 
stirred and mixed with fine chalk, and the colouring 
matter well incorporated. In the course of six or 
eight hours a hard cement will set, which is capable 
of a great variety of uses. Professor Bottger re- 
commends the following colouring matters :— 

1. Well sifted sulphide of antimony gives a black 
mass, which, after solidifying, can be polished with 
agate, and then possesses a fine metallic lustre. 

2. Fine iron dust, which gives a gray black cement. 

3. Z.nc dust, is es @ gray mass, exceed- 
ingly hard, which, on polishing, exhibits a brilliant 
metallic lustre of zinc, so that broken or defective z no 
custings can be mended and restored by a cement 
that might be called a cold zinc casting. It adheres 
tirmly to metal, stone, and wood. 

4. Carbonate of copper gives a bright green ce- 
ment. 

5. Sesquioxide of chromium gives a dark green 
cement, 

6. ‘Thénard’s blue, a blue cement. 

7. Litharge, a yellow. 

8. Cinnabar, a bright red. 

9. Carmine, a violet-red. 

The soluble glass with fine chalk alone gives a 
white cement of great beauty and hardness. 

Sulphide of antimony and iron dust, in equal 
proportions, stirred in with soluble glass, afford an 
exceedingly firm black cement; zinc dust and 
iron, in squal proportions, yield a hard dark gray 
cement, 

As soluble glass can be kept in a liquid form, and 
the chalk and colouring matters are permanent and 
cheap, the coloured cements can be readily prepared 
when wanted, and the material can be kept in stock, 
ready for use, at little expense. Soluble glass is 
fast becoming one of our most important articles 
of chemical production. 


A Portucvugss gunboat just arrived from Zan 

zibar brings reassuring news of Dr. Livingstone 
‘The officers of this ship say that the famous traveller 
— daily expected at Zanzibar when they left that 
place. 
Sugines.—The shrines (Japanese) are of exceed- 
ing beauty, lying on one side of a splendid avenue 
of Scotch firs which border a broad, well-kept gravel 
walk. Passing through a small gateway of raro 
design, we come into a large stone courtyard, lined 
with a long array of colossal stone lanterns, the gift 
of the vassals of the d prince. A second 
gateway, supported by gilt pillars carved all round 
with figures of dragons, | into another court, in 
which are a bell tower, a great cistern cut out of a 
single block of stone like a sarcophagus, and a 
smaller number of lanterns of bronze; these are 
given by the Go San Ke, the three princely families 
in which the succession to the office of Shogun was 
vested. Inside this is a third court, covered 
like a cloist > the approach to which isa doorway 
of even greater beauty and richness than the last; 
the ceiling is gilt, and painted with arabesques and 
with heavenly angels playing on musical instru- 
ments, and the panels of the walls are sculptured 
in high relief with admirable representations of 
birds and flowers, life-size, lifelike, all being 
coloured to imitate nature. Inside this enclosure 
stands a shrine, before the closed door of which a 
priest on one side, and a retainer of the house of 
Tokugawa on the other, sit mounting guard, mute 
andimmoveable as though they themselves were part 
of the carved ornaments. sing on one side of the 
shrine, we come to another court, plainer than the 
last ; and at the back of the little temple inside it 
is a flight of stone steps, at the top of which, pro- 
tectdd by a bronze door, stands a simple monumental 
urn of bronze on a stone pedestal. Under this is 
the grave itself; and it has always appeared that 
there is no small amount of poetical fveling in this 
simple ending to so much magnificence ; the sermon 
may have been preached by design, or it may have 
been by accident, but the lesson is there. 
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THE RIVAL GEMS. 


CHAPTER, XVIIL 
And to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining ov him. Byron. 

As Caleb Stout had reckoned, the Genoese had de- 
cided to push events to a speedy termination. 1|m- 
mediately after the discovery of his treasun, and his 
sudden exit from the mansion of River View, he for- 
mally entered suit against Arnold Travers. In this 
he was seconded by Venice Lafarge, who for some 
time had not appeared upon the stage of action. 

But she had not been idle. She had engaged 
several talented legal gentlemen to prosecute ler 
cause, promising them large sums of money if suc- 
cessful. To the honour of these gentlemen let it be 
recorded that they were not privy to the conspiracy. 
They believed the stories told by their clients’ wit- 
“nesses, and that, in assisting Ruby to gain River 
View, they would take part in the righting of a great 
wrong, 

More than once Venice Lafarge had importuned 
Mr. Bray to b her 1, but he had re- 
fused his consent. 

‘“*Madam,” he said to her one day, “TI shall take 
neither side of this litigation, which cannot but re- 
sult in the blighting of bright hopes and the com- 
plete wreck of a human heart.” 

His tone was so decided that Venice Lafarge bade 
him good day, and importuned him no more. 

It was wit! the greatest exertion that Arnold Tra- 
“vers procured legal axsistance, beside Vincent An- 
derson. To the lawyers whom he sought he plainly 
stated his condition, and to them he acknowledged 
that bis chances of success were few. 

“You're crazy if you do not drop the cause,” said 
one lawyer, “I wouldn't give you a fig for your 
chances. Take the advice of one who bas pleaded 
-at the bar for thirty years, and relinquish the de- 
fence.” 

“I will fight to the bitter end!” was the deter- 
mined reply. 

“ Why don’t you cause the Italian’s arrest ?”’ said 
‘another, when Aruold Travers had spoken of Caleb's 
disappearauce . 

“1 could prove nothing against him,” said Travers. 

“He might betray himself.” 

“You dou’t know him. No; TI will not cause his 
arrest. You will not assist me, then ?”’ 

“If yours was a stronger case, I might. But it is 
weak, very weak. I should injure my reputation in 
the defence,” 

Thus the lawyers spoke to the old man, who, not 
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in the least despairing, but trusting in the justness of 
his canse, went to Edinburgh. 

There a well-known lawyer of Quaker descent es- 
poused his cause. Wilfred Montjoy—by which name 
let the lawyer be known—read his client as one 
reads a primer—almost ata glance. Tle saw before 
him a man old before his time—a man haunted by 
some crime, but innocent of the dark deeds now 
charged against him. He pitied Arnold Travers, and 
pity led him to become his counsel. 

The lawyer accompanied his client to River View, 
where he met Vincent Anderson for the first time. 
The London attorney was twenty-four years Wilfred 
Montjoy’s junior, and the Scotch lawyer was much 
pleased with him. The pair compared notes, and 
the final course was decided upon. 

In the first place Hirble Wayward‘ must be found 
before the day of trial, whic had been determined 
on by the court—the twenty-fifth of June. If she 
were not found, then the defence must seek to en- 
tangle her in a strong net in the witness-box. Upon 
the other witnesses fur the prosecution they held not 
the slightest hopes of success in rigid cross-examina- 
tions. 

A strict search for Hirble Wayward was at once 
instituted, but the Genoese, whose steps were dogged 
day and night, could not be tracked to the place 
where te kept her hidden, nor could anything be 
learued of the whereabouts of Caleb. He would 
prove an invaluable witness—perhaps the best—for 
the defence; but, alas! his disappearance seemed 
doomed to remain a mys ery. 

Thus a week passed away. 

Still the defence did not despair. 

“* Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,’” said the old 
lawyer one night to hia young legal friend. “A good 
many years ago I adopted a gallant sailor’s dying 
words for my motto: ‘Don’t give up the ship!’ said 
the old hero captain: Don’t give up the cause we 
have espoused, Anderson. Let us say with our 
client : ‘We will fight to the bitter end!’ Iam old. 
This lawsuit may be my last; bat lam going to fight 
it through. I would sooner gain this cause than to 
be the victor of Waterloo, or— 

“The applause of list’ning senates to command,” 
and, as Grey farther says, ‘Read my history in the 
nation’s eyes.’ Why? Because our client’s cause is 
just. Let us still search for the missing ones; they 
will be found yet. ‘These old eyes of minv will see 
them in court.” 

The young lawyer listened to the words that fell 
from the lips of one whose eloquence had melted 
jurors’ hearts and driven iniquity, baffled, from the 
halls of justice, 
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At last they separated—they had stood under the 
verandah at River View—and Vincent Anderson bent 
his steps towards the garden. The hour was seven, 
and a new moon rode majestically through a cloud- 
less firmament and threw upon the earth a mellow 
light which resombled the first appearauce of even- 
ing’s glory. 

The lawyer had doffed his hat prior to stepping 
from the parlour with Mr. Montjsy, and now the 
light June breeze p'ayed wantonly with his hair. He 
did not expect to fiud Opal in the garden. He had 
left her in the par'our, and supposed that at that 
moment she was conversing with the Scotch lawyer. 

He and Mr, Mountjoy had used the best of logic to 
convince her of her legal claim to River View, and 
he believed that she had the evidence and their 
united argumeuts ander deep consideration, He sin- 
cerely hoped that she would believe them, for he did 
not like to plead in court against the convictions of 
the woman he loved. 

A portion of the garden was called “ The Grove,” 
for many large, umbrageous trees stood there, and the 
spot was a beautiful and secluded retreat. Walks led 
amoug the trees aud green undergrowth to rustic 
seats aud apurling brooklet, which, heading in the 
spring near the mansion, emptied itself into the river. 

Towards “Tie Grove” the lawyer directed his 
steps, after traversiug the garden proper, and he was 
greatly surprised to come suddenly upon Opal, wan- 
dering through the delightful place. 

The meeting was a surprise to beth parties; each 
supposed the other to be at the house. 

Auderson thougiit Opal had never looked so beau- 
tiful as she then appeared in the bewitching moon- 
light. 

She was clad in white, and her wealth of beautiful 
hair—beautiful because it was not artiticially adorued 
—combed back from a thoughtful brow, fell over her 
shoulders in graceful tresses. 

She warmly welcomed the lawyer to share with 
her the pleasuresouf the wooded retreat, and presently 
they were deop iu an animated conversation. 

Of course the topic soon became the subject of the 
coming legal battle, Again the lawyer presented her 
claims in an eutirely new light, which he thought 
would produce an impression, and, at last, she ap- 
peared to yield. Vincent Anderson was overjoyed at 
his success. 

“Opal,” he said, for he found that he could no 
longer avoid the subject which lay nearest his heart, 
“ Opal,” and his voice trembled just alittle, “do you 
know. the passion which for months has been cun- 
suming my heart ?” 

She knew what was coming, she kuew that it 
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would come some day, and she was glad that it had 

arrived. 

. Yet she avoided his gaze, which she felt was upon 
er. 

“Mr, Anderson, how could I?” she answered. 

They were standing near a rustic bench, for they 
were proceeding to the house when he spoke. 

“Opal,” and as the lawyer uttered her name he 
knelt and gazed upinto her face, “ Opal, I love you. 
It is the holy flame of that sweet passion, love, which 
has nearly consumed my heart, Long agoI loved 
you, but until this hour I have not dared to tell it. 
Do not think, I pray you, dearest Opal, that base, 
mercenary motives have prompted this avowal. I 
seek not River View, but your love, if you can bestow 
it upon your humble champion. It is very probable 
that you will lose this fair estate, but then I will take 
care of you, happy in your love. Opal, hear me. 
Shall I spring into the coming contest with the hap- 
piest heart that ever beat in the breast of man? or 
shall I be crushed with the thought that I have loved 
to be unloved? Speak, Opal.” 

He paused ; in silence she gazed down upon his 
noble form and anxious face. 

“Speak, Opal,” he cried, impatiently, “am I 
loved or unloved ?” 

“ Vincent, you are loved,” she answered; “loved 
with my whole heart.” 

That simple confession needed no reiteration. 
Nothing could be added to ft, Her heart spoke with 
the spontaneous outbaret of love. 

. The lawyer ruse to his féet@md folded her to his 
eart. 

“T can fight them now,” he cried, “as man never 
fought before! Opal, dearest, if Woe come I will 
protect you—the only woman I have ever loved. I 
am strong now—strong in the love of @arth’s fairest 
born. I aw prepared for the battle now.” 

“Save him,” she murmared, “tis @ll I ask, Vin- 
cent.” 

She thought of her nnele, 

“Heaven aiding me, I will, Opal,” the replied, fer- 
vently. 

Presently they songht the house, and its immates 
Were made acquainted with the event which we have 
but feebly portrayed, 

Arnold ‘l'ravers smiled and blessed the lovers. He 
knew that should the fell conspiracy succeed Opal 
would not be without a protector. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
No vizor doth become black villany 
So well as soft and te der flattery. Pericles. 

Wuen Hirble Way ward recovered from her death- 
like swoon it was quite dafk, 

She walked to the window, and discovered that the 
lamps had been lighted during her unconscionsness, 

In ber hand she still held the fatal letter, which 
she re-read in the mellow light of a gas-jet. 

Convincing as was the evidence of Garbrashi’s 
treachery, the poor girl did not wholly credit it when 
she became calm, So great was her love for him. 
80 implicitly did she trust in him—who intended to 
betray her—that she could not believe him guilty. 

Yet she would keep her own counsel, she would 
lock suspicion in the dungeons of her heart, aud some 
oight she would follow bim from her abode, 

If he were atraitor, what then? Why, she—yes, 
she knew what she would do. She would flee the 
abode of such bad men,—flee toa land “where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary 
are at rest.” 

One night she did follow the Genoese. He led her 
down many a street, nntil he entered a large hotel, 
For an hour she awaited his reappearance, and, bit- 
terly disappointed, she sought her home again, 

“] thought he would go to Ruby,” she muttered 
as she retraced h-r steps. “But never mind; I 
will settle my dreadful, torturing doubts somewhen.” 

Poor chil, she did! 

The night of the twenty-fourth of June dissipated 
her doubts aud made her terribly wretched. 

It was the vight before the trial, and Garbrashi 
visited her to give her the last lesson in deception. 
Again he painted forthem a heppy home in the future, 
and she alinost believed him, 

For love she had promised to perjure herself on 
the following day, so completely had the wily Genoese 
moulded: to hix will the most trusting heart that ever 
beat in woman's bosom. When he leagued bimself 
with ber who called herself Venice Lafarge be under- 
took to furnish » woman who would perjure herself, 
aud keep the guilty secret for ever. 

He looked «a: vut tora victim and Venice Lafarge 
whispered to him: 

* The tactories.” 

The factories! 
trusting woman! 

He went to Lancashire, and likea dazzling meteor 
he appeared to the pretty girls. He had his choice, 
and he selected the fairest—Hirble Wayward, She 


There he could find a tool—a 





believed in his protestations, loved him, and at his 
suggestion fled from her police Sond ide :, F 

At the right moment he proposed his plans, an 
she—thinking only of the promised marriage and 
happy life to follow—acceded to them. 

bus by wily stages of well-simulated affection he 
had succeeded in obtaining her promise of co-opera- 
tion in the events which were to take place on 
the morrow. 

It was eleven o’clock.on the night before the trial 
when he left her, 

She heard the lower door dose him, and, 
hastily throwing a shawl—a giftfrom him—over her 
head, she followed, ' 

When she reached the Street she saw him walking 


in a direction he had never taken © after leav- 
ing her. He always walked down street, now 
he was walking wp. The teemed with 


people through the day, but was nearly deserted at 
night. There @iethany such streets in London. 

Hirble Wayward had vo trouble in keeping the 
traitor in sight, afid he did not dream that he was 
followed. 

He lei her through several streets, and paused be- 
fore a two-storey building, standing @ short distance 
from the foot-paveurent, 

He looked @pané@@own the thoroughfare before he 
opened the gete @ad entered, A moment later he 
had passed #ito the bouse, and bis victim was 
crouched before me of the shuttered windows. 

The shutters were closed, but the curtaiue had 
been imperfegtty drawan,'and Hirble was enabled to 
look inte the parlour, 

ln one moment ‘she saw enough to craze a woman's 
brain. : ‘ 

She saw Riby spring to Leonf’s arms, and his lips 
—which she had oft-n kissed—amet hers ! 

She wishedmo farther evidenve of his guilt; she | 
would rem#ie to see none. | 

A grown of despair welled from her throat as she 
rove to ber feet, end she was obliged to lean against 
the horse to prevent herself from falling. 

A wioment later she felt Stronger, and darted 


A Yok of terrible determination overspread 
face, and the Wild light of insanity gleamed in her 
eyes. 

“© He is a traitor!” she cried. “He has made me 
his teol, but he shall net use me to-morrow. He lured 
me from @ bappy iome and a profitable employment 
to do his base bidding, and then to be deserted for 
avother! He knew 1 would love him, or he would 
not have chosen me for his victim. I have sworu to 
perjure my heart, because 1 loved him. Heaven for- 
give me! Son, 1 Lope, I will be in another world.” 

Thus she spoke as she rushed towards her abode. 
Poor Hirble Wayward! The sizht she had just wit- 
nessed bad Lroken her beart, and sle was 

Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled 

Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world. 

She reached her lodgings at length, with her mind 
still bent ou self-destruction. 

She drew a package of letters from her little writ- 
ing desk. They bad been written by him, and each 
line breatiied words of adoration, 

Those very letters had helped to place her in his 
power, and now she lothed the very 6 ght of them. 

Jerking the ribbon from the package with tremu- 
lous fingers, she tore the fatal letters iuto @ thousand 
fragments, which she cast at her feet. ~ 

* Now,” she cried as the last ‘fragment mingled 
with the rest, “ welcome death, Iwill welcome thy 
grim form beneatl, the chilly ‘water of'the river, In 
its cold embrace | can drown the burden of life. *Tis 
as near to the other world by water as ‘tis by land.” 

As «he pave utierance to this—to her—consoling 
thought she drew the shawl over ‘her head and rushed 
from the rvom, 

Down the steps, with tightly compressed and 
colourless lips, she almust flew, and out into the 
lamplit night. 

“Death! death!” she murmured, “ best panacea 
for broken hearts, I welcome thee in this my hour of 
anguish.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
The thanks I give 
Is telling you that 1 am poor of thanks 
And scarce can spare them. Cymbeline. 

IT was past miduight, and a solitary candle threw 
a sickly light arvuud the walls of a subterranean 
prisvu. 

Near one corner of the damp apartment a man 
stoot before a gloomy passage which led into the 
earth. lu another corner lay a number of stoves 
like those which composed the walls, and piles of 
fresh earth filled the uthers. 

The sole ovcupaut of the deep cellar was Caleb 
Stout, 


More than a week he had toiled for liberty, and 
now he was on the eve of the fruition of his hopes, 
His subterranean passage was finished. He had 
nothing else to do to become free t!:an to crawl to 
the end of his work, break through a crust of earth, 
and emerge into the city. 

He had accomplished his great undertaking with a 
spade and a pick, 

But hew did he obtain them? 

One @ay he~hailed the face at the trap-door, and 
found a friend in the person of its owner, his jailer. 

The map furnished Caleb with the implements we 
have mentioned, and told him that after digging on 
hundred feet from the north wall he would be directly 


i" Ty Onled ‘ect to work, fits jailer—a trait 
ve! . er—a traitor 
to ptt: dia reall = him with am old oil lantern 
whieh be burned eoutinually ; he weed to do this, 
for even during HxeUay not a gay of heaven's ligh: 
penetrated the " .* ‘f 

Caleb calculated that he would to escape 
on thé night of the twenty-fourth, & guessed 
true to the mark. 


ea oe 
“ Pare * he said, addressing his prison, 
PAM gat wrt ‘the sialon “Ver <= 
chakge my tia Lever come iback, why I'll pay 
it like a man. Phe Stouts never letan acconnt stand 









more nor ten I would e bull family. 
1 suppose Anders thinks Tin ove Som beter world. 
Wonder if he's Way ward gal If he 
pr for to-mormow. “Here I go. 
. He seized the tm, and sprang into age. 

He could al upright in some agar but 
the greater journey had to be made on 
hie keane pip om i? 

lu~w short time he readhed the end of the passage, 
and broke the crust which him from th 
pure eir of “Se 

Then he \@he Janitern, and drew him- 
self up into 


“ Allright at ‘he'eald, brosbing some earth 
from his clothes, = i 

He walked towatlls @he Strect, and just as he 
& woman darted by. 
He caught a glimpse of the half-cuncealed face in 
} the lamplight. 

* By Geurge!” he exclaimed, “* she looked like that 
Wayward gal. I believe it is her, be banged if | 
don’t!” 

A determination to follow the woman rushed 
across his miud, and he strode forward, bent on that 
purpose. 

lt was the betrayed girl whom we have seen rush 
from her room, beut on self-destruction. 

On, on she rushed, little thinking that her friend 
was in her wake. 

Caleb could have caught her by quickening his 
steps, but be was not certain that she was Hirble 
Wayward. He thought he would follow her to her 
abode, 

Sireet after street threaded pursuer and pursued. 

“She's. going towards the river,” said Caleb; 
“ mebbe she’s goin’ to commit suicide, But shesha‘a't 
if 1 can help it.’’ 

At last Hirble Wayward stood on the pier. Nota 
policeman was in sight. Those whose duty it was 
to be on the spot were watching a gang of suspected 
thieves farther up the river side, 

The would-be suicide stepped to the very edge of 
the pier, and looked down ypon the waves which 
almost touched her feet. A moment she stood thus, 
when she elevated her gaze to the star-gemmed 
heavens. 

“Those beautiful stars. beckon me,” she said. 
“Where they are all is {2 and everlasting peace. 
Prone yes, that is whatJ want—peace for a troubled 
heart,” ‘ 

She divested herself of ‘her shawl, then, with 
longing look at the stars, and thinking of the bright 
world porens them, she leaped from the pier. 


Yes 
In she plunged bol 
No matter how c ay 
The rough river ran. 

She scarcely touched the chilling ‘tide before 
another dark form shot from the pier, and a strong 
arm, mighty and willing to-save, encircled her waist. 

It was Caleb Stout. 

He succeeded in gaining the pier with his lovely 
and hali-conscious barden. 

He beheld the cold, wet fave with a cry of astonish- 
ment. 

“Good Heavens! Hirble Wayward!” 

Presently Hirble opened her eyes, and recognised 
his features. Her recovery quickly followed her 
waking, and she soon stood on her feét. 

“ Have yon got a change of clotuing?” asked Oaleb, 
seving her shiver. 

“ Yes ” 





“ Well, goand putiton. Garbrashi ll not be the 
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wiser for this accident. Now I’ll take you to yer 
home, if you'll show me where it be, and then Thi 
look after Mr, Anderson, He’ll go crazy over the 
news, an’.so ll my old master. Let Garbrashi bring 
you to eourt to-morrow, jest as though nothing's hap- 
pers then you Can denounce him, and save the case 
or us.” 

Yes, Hirble thought she would defeat her betrayer, 
and cause justice to triamph, Then she weald return 
to her native place. Who knew butthat happy days 
were yet in store for her? 

She thanked Oaleb Stout for preserving her life, 
which she vowed she would never again attempt to 
take. 

Cateb conducted her to her abode, where he left 
her and suugtt the lawyer's office, 

Reaching the door of it; he beard voices within, 
two of which he recognised. He was too eager to 
stand upon ceremony, therefore he burst into the 
room like a tempest. 

“ We’ll beat em to-morrow!” he shonted, at the 
top of his voice. 

**Ouleb Stout !” cried Anderson, springing forward 
and wringing ‘his bands. 

“Caleb!” cried Arnold Travers. 

“The gal’s ours!” gaid. Caleb, 

“Thauk Heavent” broke from three pairs of lips— 

Travers's, Andergon’s, and Montjoy’s 


(To-be continued.) 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

An indefinable sense of danger oppressed Ulgitha 
ag slie leant over the -tire, 

“ Itvie very strauge that IT am so cold,” she mut- 
tered. “A evlduess that isso anlike any colduess 
Ihave ever felt before. Ugh! Strange that the 
dream I had of the pit'fiashesap'into my min! aow 
—the dream in which Rudolph threw me into it— 
ugh! That’s one great reason [wanted never to seé 
him again, That ‘horrible pit'into which he threw 
the body of the wine merchant from Zweibradden, 
and the body of the torse-dealer from Vienna. ‘Those 
I know he threw in, for 1 saw him do it. ‘There are 
othera which | did not see. I did pot do those 
deeds. | could.uot prevent them. I saved many by 
secret warning, at risk of my own life. I hope 
Heaven will put that to my credit. Thank Heaven, 
Ihave driven Rudolph away. Iam warmer uow. 
The chill has passed, aud Tama Goward no more. I'll 
go all over the lower part ofthe house, and see that 
there are no lovse planks, no ‘insecure fastenings. 
Perhaps | have been too. confident. But he is still 
out—he may be miles away. If he should try to get 
in my knife will touch bis skin—thavil be euongh.” 

Leaving the kitchen, Ulgitna then began to “ make 
the rounds " of ,all the lower storey of the ina, ber 
knife in one havd and a small lamp in the other. 

She had aot the slightest suspicion that Rudolph 
was already in the house. 

With lamp in one band and bared knife in the 
other, Ulgitha went from room to room, intent ealy 
Upon seeing to the fasienings of every door aud win- 
dow. Mostiof them: bad been closed and nailed.up 
for many a day,audethe air of each;room, was rauk, 
damp, and cnvuldy,)the small flame of the lamp 
scarcely dimly Jdighting ap the gloom of each.as Ul- 
githa passed threuygh them. 

“'Dhis | must be doing salbnight,” mattered she as 
she move on, expecting no danger yet, for av ave 
could tireak in without making-much.noise.. * 1'll 
make the rounds.every balfshdur ; 1 bave nearly. been 
round now, except the room uext to the eue which 
shuts up the closet that hides the pit. Tuere is a 
window in that reom, but it bas been boa ded up for 
mavy a year. ‘Then the door is locked within. Still 
I will look.” 

Sh. was standing near a dooriat that moment. ‘The 
flame of ‘her tamp was) burning dimly. «She pat ber 
knife under her arm; and, drawing a pio from ber 
dress, beyan to pick ut the wiok for more light. 

Meauwhil Rudolph Schwartz bad been vigilant. He 
had wkeu off uis Leavy boots before he turced bis 
way into the kitchen, and after his entranve his 
Movemeuts had been as noiseless as the fittings of ja 
shadow. 

So deng as Ulgitha remained im the kitchem he was 
Ccroucinng iv the aujoiniug room belinda door. which 
Was thrown far back oo ite hinges. . Creuching iv 
the angle made-by the opeued door and the wall, he 
could plainly, through the crack abeve the hinges, 
see the movements of Ulgitha. 

As’ baw been ‘told, she ad ashabitof speaking ber 
thoughts aloud when alone, when sure that she could 
not be overheard. ‘i berefure: Rudolph heard all. 

Not anti] ne beard) wer speak of the. pit, aud her 
dream of ving cust into it-by, him, had he intended 





so to inflict. vengeance upon her. It had been his 
purpose to spring upon her there in the kitchen, and 
beat her down with a singlé blow—perhaps kill ber 
instantly, and before she should have a chance to 
see who struck the blow. 

When he heard her declare her intention to “make 
the rounds of the house” he became weak and sick 
with terror. [f she began her examination by first 
entering the room in which he was, ste would cer- 
tainly discover him, if she looked behind the door, 
which would creak loudly were he to move it, and 
from bebind which he gould not escape withont 
moving it. 

He beheld her rise from the stool, and became 
bathed in a sweat of fear, for he saw that she held 
her formidable knife naked in her right hand. 

H+ knew that ascratch from that envenomed blade 
would be fatal within a few minutes after its inflic- 
tion. 

With great joy he saw Bh tr begin her search by 
going into another room, He followed her, careful 
to keep & room always between them, and resolved to 
attack her when ghe reached the far end of the inn, 
iu which part of the great, rambling old house the 
spot called the pit was situated. 

‘Since she has dreataed of being thrown into the 
pit by me,” he thought, “she shall have her dream 
made true, if once she lays aside that knife.” 

He was too cowardly to attack her even from the 
rear, even while she had no suspicion of his presence 
in the house, so long as her hand grasped the hilt of 
the dreaded blade. The kuife~must be out of her 
g'asp, in ite sheath, or laid aside for an instant, or he 
would pot dare to rush at ber. 

If she opce suspected his presence, she would im- 
mediately begin a searcli for him and find him. But 


at length Ulgitha put the knife under'her arm, and’ 


iu an instant after the fist'of Rudolph fell upon her 
like a thunderbolt, striking her on the back of the 
neck, and hurling her to the floor. 


When she struck the, floor she was senseless. ' 


When sie recovered her consciousness, which she 
soon did, she was bound haud and foot, and a gag 
was iv her mouth. 

Rudolph, fierce and silent, was kneeling over her, 
aud just snatching up the still dimly burning iron 
lamp which had falleu from her hand. 

He trimmed the lamp, arose and closed the door by 
which she had* éeutéred “the room, then returned to 
U githa, half-kneeliug overjher as she lay bound and 
prostrate. 

There was.no mercy in the glare of his eyes ; there 
was uothiug but tiery, defiant despair in hers as she 
stared up into bis bearded face. 

She knew she was doomed, She believed the 
spirits of evil had aided him in placing ber thus in 
lis: power. 

“ Uluitha,” whispered Rudolph, hoarsely,.“ where 
are the rest of the jewels?” 

It was a grim kind of consolation in her despair 
to rem-mber that she tind put it out of her power to 
be able to tell him where the jewels.were. But she 
longed to be able to scream her hate and defiauce 
into bis teeth, so she made a mumbling noise with 
ber gagged mouth as if she would speak if he would 

rmit. 

If she could only. scream, her shrieks would alarm 
those above, and at least the boy might escape from 
the inn. 

“ You want to tell me where you have hidden the 
gems, don’t you, Ulgitha?” he asked, mockingly, “I 
kuow where they are. You.don't, You gaye. them 
to the boy. 1 was under.the kitchen floor when you 
aid it, I came in by, the loose plank while you, were 
away after,the hammer—haw! haw! hen you 
were nailing it dowu, I was in the old buttery, a-, 
leoking at you—haw ! haw!” 

“ Now. 1 know why 1 was, suddenly so cold before 
the fire,” thought Ulgitha. ‘Coming death was, 
hovering over we.” ; . 

“ ['m going to make your dream true, Digitha,” he 
said, grinuing. “i'm going to throw you into the 
pit alive.” 

Alive! That.was far more horrible than . being 
thrown into that dreadful place dead! \Lhe fall 
might not kill her, though she would be bruised 
terribly, and she might live.iu: agony-of shattered 
boue and tortured brain’ for-days, racked: witha thou- 
sand pangs. amid and upon the smouldering skeletogs 
of murdered men. 

She shuddered. “He grinned, and said: 

“ You'll live there a loug time, peruaps—even after 
the inn ‘is in lames—for ’'m'‘a-guing ‘to burn it, U)- 
githa, after getting the jewels from the boy, aud 
making an end of him and the woman.” 

Could the miserable Ulgitha have spoken then she 
would have cried: 

“Oh, spare that woman! Spare her and the boy ! 
Do your,worst to me. They will give you, the jewels 
ii you wil! spare their lives.” 

He read ber auguish of soul in her eyes, and said : 





* Tf you'll tell me what she told you that changed 
yon so, and so sudden, mayhap J] may not barm them 
the lad nor the lady—if they give up the jewels,” 

She shook her head.’ It should never be known 
to Rudolph Schwartz that Lady Van De Veer was 
her sister, 

* You won’t tell? Then I'll waste no more time, 
but just open the way to the pit.” 

He left her, and, unlocking a door with a key which 
he carried, entered a small rou, crossed it, and in- 
serted a key into the lock of the door of a closet. 

This door beiug opeved, the yawning mouth of 
what had been originally a well was revealed, 

This was the place called by him and Ulgitha the 
Pit, and into it, since the “Iren Hand” inn had 
been his, he had tosse! half a score of murdered men. 

He did not peer down into the pit, nur hold the 
lamp so as to shoot its rays downward, More than 
@ year had passed since he had last visited it, and he 
had no doubt the well was as it used to be—a hun- 
dred feet deep, with a black, slimy ooze at its bottom, 
an ooze which bad ever received and covered up the 
bodies he had cast into it. 

He did not remark that the odour of the pit had 
changed, that its smell was strong of fresh, clean 
earth. 

He, perhaps, would not have altered his purpose 
had he doue'so. 

But great changes had taken place in the well, 
of which the reader shall’ be told farther on. 

Superstitious Rudolph did not dare to look down 
into the pit. He feared he might behold dead eyes 
and dead faces glaring up at him. He opened the 
thick, short door that separated the room in which 
he was from the mouth of the well, and hurried back 
to Ulgitha. 

She heard him returning, and felt his savage grasp 
round her long, tan¢led bair as he seized upon her, 
Hehad left the lamp upon the floor of the rudm ad- 
joining the well-closet, aud groped his way back to 

§ victim. 

With a fiendish desire to add to the pain and 
horror of her tortures, he dragged Ul githa along by 
the hair until-he had her head upon the brink of 
the pit. 

“That was a fine dream of yours, my lady, and it 
would have been a pity if it hadu’t come true. All 
my bad days and bad ‘luck go with you!” Saying 


which, he pushed and lifted her over the edge of the 
pit. 


Ulgithainwardly exclaimed, Heaven have mercy!” 
and her body vanished instantly from the wild eyes 
of Rudolph as he sprang back from the pit, snatched 
up his lamp, and fled from that part of the house. 

He returned to the kitchen, and after looking about 
for.a time found the bag of gold coin thrown aside by 
Ulgitha. He séize? it eagerly ‘and thrust it into: his 
pocket. 

“Now to find the jewels,” he muttered as he stole 
from the kitchen. “ It will be waste of time to look 
for them, as the lad has hidden them. ‘1 bave no- 
thing to fear from him. He is unarmed, for f heard 
Ulgitha tel! him she would furvis!: him with a dagger, 
but I have prevented that. What if he bad one?— 
bah! he, is, but a brat of a boy. But he used it well 
on old Hansfelt! I am glad the lad has no weapon, 
for if he had he might delay me by making fight, and 
even vive mea burt. There is fire io his ey, end 
he is as active as a wild cat. Let me listen, and sur- 
prise them.” 

He had now reached the upper floor, and began 
to steal along the hall towards Lady Van De Veer’a 


room. 

Lady Van, De Veer and Ernest bad finished the 
repast prepared for them by the miserable Ulgitha, 
aud the tray with its empty dishes aud cups of coarse 
earthenware had been set aside by the buy, He ex- 


pected that Ulgitha would come for the tray after a 


time, and bring him the weapon she had promised. 

The night was well advanced, and Lady Louise, 
after commending herself and Ernest to the protec- 
tion of Il-aven, sank into a deep slumber, to dream 
of her absent husband, and what her babe might have 
been to him and to her, had it lived. 

Eroest was sad ani weary too, and though he tried 
to keep awake until he aud Ulgitha suoald have ex- 
changed a few words, he fell asleep upon his pallet 
at last. 

He had been asleep more than an hour when Ru- 
dolph ventured to thrust his ugly head into the room. 
There was a lamp, burning ou a little table, aud’ Ru- 
dolph could readily discern that® both Lady’ Lopise 
and, Ernest were.asleep. ‘l'ue fatigue of the long ride 
from Hausfelt’s, abode had thrown the boy into a 
slumber.so profound that Ruolph was able to bind 
his‘hands and feet without awaking him. 

He then turned bis attention to Lady Louise, She, 
too, was ina profound sleep. 

“T think she is too feeble to stand on her feet, even: 
if in her fright she should be able to get up,” he 
mused as he gazed at the beautiful sleeping lady, 
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charmingly beautiful still, though her pale features 
declared how severe had been the illness and sorrow 
through which she had passed. “ But Ulgitha said 


where. But the after-speech of the ruffian fired her 
brain with fear for the fate of her husband, and when 
Eruest had concluded his statements she was ready 


this was a very strong woman, so it will be well to [to cry out: “It is only the ransom packet they 


be on my guard. I might strangle her as she lies, 
but the boy may have given her the jewels to hide, 
even as Ulgitha gave them to him. That is some- 
thicg 1 am to find out.” 

He was very leisurely in his movements, for he 
had no fear of interruption. It was rare, indeed, that 
any one ever called at the inn, and he had made sure 
of Ulgitha. 

He left the room, and soon returned with a stout 
cord many feet in length. This cord he passed 
three times over and under the rude bedstead on 
which Lady Louise lay, the cord resting lightly 
across her neck, shoulders, and waist, as she slept. 
Then bolding the two ends of the cord in his hands, 
he placed one foot against the outer side of the oaken 
bedstead, and using all his great strength and weight 
as he drew on the cord aud threw his bulk back- 
ward, he forced the cord to become taut and rigid as 
bands of steel across the body of the lady, and 
around the bed, 

Ha'f-strangled by the sudden pressure of the coil 
which passed over her neck, and bruised by those 
which bore sharply upon her shoulders, Lady Louise 
awoke wi'ha wild scream of terror, and in an instant 
after | udolph bad drawn the ends of the cord into a 
knot «gainsi the side of the bedstead. 

Her scream awoke the lad, who started to spring 
to her aid, only to fiud that he was bound hand and 
foot. 

“ Be easy, my pretty ones,” said Rudolph, with a 
hoarse haw! baw! of triumph as he rolled his ugly 
eyes from one to the other of his captives. ‘1 have 
ye hard and fast, aud ‘tain’t no use to make a noise.” 

* Ulgitha!” screamed Eruest, in his clear, power- 
ful, boyish voice, “ Ulgitha!” 

“She can’t hear ye, my lad. She can’t hear ye. 
Take it easy,” laughed Rudolph, “I’ve put her out 
of the way. Do you remember the loose plank in the 
kitchen floor? I came in that way, while Ulgitha 
was |. oking for a hammer.” 

“Tien you Lave killed her!” 

“ You'll never see her again, my Jad. So now tell 
me where you hid the jewels she gave you.” 

Lady Louise, unable to comprehend the peril that 
had come upon her, ignorant of the deadly feud be- 
tween Rudvlph and Ulgitha, ignorant of the fact that 
they had shared the coutents of the ransom packet, 
kuew not of what he spoke, and, trembling with 
terror, gazed wildly at the savage face and mena- 
cing eyes of the merciless ruffian. 

“If you don’t tell me where you hid them, my 
lad,” coutinued Rudolph, shaking his kuife at 
Ernest, “ I shall have to begin with your mother— 
but,” he added, turning suddenly to Lady Louise, 
“it may be that the boy has given them to you.” 

* My mother kuows nothing about them,” cried 
Ernest. “She does not even kuow that you and 
Ulgitha found them.” 

“My child, of what jewels is he speaking?” de- 
manded Lady Louise, in amazement. 

“She don’t know anything about it!” lauched 
Rudolph as he noted the blauk amazement upon the 
poor lady's face. “She don't know that Sir E:dred 
rode right up to the door of this inn on the very day 
she came here—haw! haw! She hasn’t dreamed 
that her loving husband was askivg questions of me 
and Ulgitla at the door, befure his wife had been in 
this room half an hour!—haw! haw !” 

“Great Heaven! and did my husband——Im- 

ible! you do not kuuw him!” gasped Lady 
Toole, 

“If Sir Edred Van De Voer was your husband, I 
knew him very well. He and I had met beiore,” re- 
plied Rudolph, with a grin of hate. “He gave me 
this mark in the face, and anvtlier, tive years ago. I 
have seen him in Prague years ago. You didn't 
know he was here? 1’d thought your blessed Ul- 
githa would have told you. She didn’t tell you how 
he rode away, uever dreaming you and his son were 
here—Law! taw! Nor how, two or three days 
after, his horse came back riderless, and how we 
found the great wire-fastened pocket-book all 
crammed with jewels and diamonds and ges—haw! 
baw! Nor how she got ’em all, and wouldn’t give 
me back only half! I'’vecome back to get the half 
she kept ; and if you want to live, the boy must tell 
me where he Lid them after Ulgitha gave them to 
him to keep.” 

“Mother, I will tell you all,” said Ernest, who 
then rapidly narrated what he had seen as ho lay 
concealed in the stables, and ali that had since passed 
between him and Ulgitha. 

When Rudolph first spoke of the jewels it flashed 
into the mind of Lady Louise that be had stumbled 
upon the fact that gems of immense value were in 
the possession of herself and Ernest—that Rudolph 
kuew Ernest had them cunningly concealed some- 


found!” But instantly it occurred to her that since 
the spurious jewels had fallen into Rudolph’s hands 
Sir Edred must have wandere| into the terrible forest, 
aud been taken and perhaps slain by the Riders. 

“My husband! Edred! Edred! thou art dead!” 
she exclaimed, in agony of heart. 

“Hope, mother, hope!” called back the gallant 
boy as he crawied and rolled his bound body towards 
her bed. “ It may be that father is not dead—is not 
even a prisoner! Rememb«r the ransom packet was 
in the pocket of the saddle. If he was taken, his 
horse should have been taken also. Perhaps he left 
his horse and escaped on foot. Courage, mother! I 
am sure be lives to ransom us—to rescue us.” 

“Come,” growled RKud»iph as he seized the boy 
and dragged him towards the door; “do you come 
and show me where you hid the jewels Ulgitha gave 
you. 

“Oh, spare my boy!” cried Lady Louise, 

“Neither bim nor you,” roared Rudolph, fiercely, 
“unless he tells me where. the jewels are. If he 
don’t, L'll cut you to pieces before bis eyes, and then 
burn him alive !” 

“ But you will harm neither of us, if I give up the 
jewels?” asked Ernest, ina pleading voice. * Oh, 
you will not burt mother if'I tell you where they 
are?” 

“What if I say I'l roast both of you, whether 
you give me the jewels or not? Don’t you be trying 
to make terms and conditious with me, my lad. You 
tell me where the jewels are, and wien I have them 
T'll let you know what [ mean to do,” 

“Oh, tell him where he way find them, my son!” 
exclaimed Lady Louise, “Certainly he will be mer- 
ciiul, and not barm us—we who have never injured 
him.” 

“Ofcourse not. Why should I want to hurt either 
of you, after I get the jewels?” said Rudolph, “ But 
| must have them, aud now. Sv come alonz, my 
lad, and show me where you have hidden them.” 

With these words he suatched up the lamp and 
dragged Eruest from the room. 

(To be continued.) 





LAUGHING. 

Amonest the logical definitions of Man, the most 
popular.in the schools is that which nominates him 
“a risible animal.” It is certain that no other 
created being indulges in laughter, though not a 
few of the brutes and birds utter cries which bear a 
distinct resemblance to the merry sound. ‘The 
savage seldom. if ever, laughs, which goes far to 
signify the great gulf between high intelligence and 
the degraded man. Conversely, very few philosv- 
phers laugh; not from want of capacity, but rather 
from weariness, asceticism, or (more commonly) 
affectation. A felicitous line bas done much to sup- 
press free laughter—“ the luud laugh proclaims the 
vacant mind.”’ In deference to this statement many 
men check a natural impulse for the sake of being 
classed with minds too preoccupied with superior 
reflection to indulge in cavchination. Another fa- 
vourite quotation against exuberant expression of 
merriment is quoted from even a higher authority : 
“ The laughter of fools is as the crackling of tuorns 
under a pot.” Those unfortunate folk whose laugh- 
ter is exhibited in a sort of crepitation have this 
scriptural “ bogey’’ to frighten them into discreet 
smiiing, for the sake of an appearance of sapience. 

There are two n.0les of expressing merriment, 
with or without reason. No man should ask an- 
other why he laughs, or at what, seeing that he does 
not always know, and that if he does, he is nota 
responsible agent. Laughter is, technically speak- 
ing, an involuntary action of certain muscles, de- 
veloped in the human species by the progress of 
civilisation ; and the uliarities of laughing are 
so multifarious that it is almost hopeless to attempt 
to classify them. It is certain that a stupid rustic 
is genntdied found on the broad grin, but this is no 
symptom of the function of risibility; it is mye | 
the vacant stare and open mouth of ignorant ad- 
miration and far removed from the laugh of the per- 
ceptive humourist.. [tis not everybody who knows 
how to laugh. A discreet suppression of merriment 
adds infinite zest to the enjoyment of laughter, 
while a “* horse-laugh’’ gratifies neither its owner 
nor the listener. 

Allof us have some acquaintance with, and dis- 
crimination between, the more defined types of 
laughter. A “ titter” is at once silly and annoying, 
and more intolerable than a hearty burst of deri- 
sion; some men always titter when they wish to 
express merriment, but the means they employ 
never convey the idea of full enjoyment. Some men 
“chuckle;” this has two significations—either 
malevolence or inward gratification. A cheerful 
chuckle will often set a table in good humour; it 











is so contagious when unaccompanied by the soupcon 
of unkindness or sarcasm. There is a regular gamut 
of laughter from the genial “ Ha, ha!” the fisipid 
“ He, he!” the full-toned, cheery, fat “Ho, ho!” to 
the covert and satirical “ Ugh, 

Men are known by their forms of expressing joy; 
and to a woman a pleasant, bright laugh is a f 
gift, and one difficult of imitation. Witness a stago- 
laugh, which is, as a rule, the ho! mockery of 
cheerful sound. Mrs. Nisbett had a laugh which 
rang like silver bells, and she made immense stock 
out of this: invariably i entrance on 
the stage by a burst of joyous and melodibus 
hilarity. Her audience had its own way of express. 
ing delight too, and amongst crowds who are w t- 
nessing an amusing performance it is worth while 
to note the various types. We all know the inno. 
cent, good-tempered laughter which rolls through a 
theatre, likea wave of the sea, at some broad jest 
on the stage. This is purest melody to the comedian, 
pass.ng far the music of the 

‘Then, of individual laughs, there is that of the 
man who tremendously enjoys a j » but always 
takes it when the time for laughter has passed. 
'Lnis incongruity invari amuses the house, who 
turn and look for the unlucky man with joyous 
faces. ‘hen we haye the man whose laughter is 
like hissing; there is an ce where 
this nuisance is not t, and he is really dan- 
gerous. He laughs through his closed teeth, and, 
though he means ppolanss. he conveys the sound of 
disapprobatio.. Then there is the treble laughter 
of children; sweet, honest, innocent; always de- 
lightful and humanising to listen to. Then thero 
is the “ bursting,” or suppressed laugh, which is 
very infectious, and will run along a line of people 
who have no idea why they laugh, but help 


it. 

It is painful to suppress laughter, and more 
healthy to = it free vent. A “ laugh,”’ as 
they say, dispels the vapours, inflates and oxy- 
genates the negs Sepa and improves circula- 
tion, and givesa helping hand to the heart. It is a 
medical fact that people of cheerful disposition 
enjoy better health the saturnine. It may bo 
said that cause is here confounded with effect, but 
our disposition is created in a measure by ourselves, 
and even indigestion can be laughed at if our tem- 
perament is kindly, and we are dis to endure 
without grambling. Laughter is the safety-valve 
of merriment, and whatever the ts may say of 
the sentiment of a sigh, we would rather dispense 
with phantasy, and ask forasmile. It is sunshine 
versus shade. 





HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Unloved Wife,” “* The Curse of Everleigh,” $c. 
—_—_—_— ; 
CHAPTER XVI. 


The purpose firm is equal to the deed: 

Who dves the best his circumstance allows 

Does well, acts nobly; angels could no mee 
‘ung. 


Tx a somewh»t disreputable suburb of | London 


stoud. a few years since, a we square stone house, . 


with a court, surrounded bys high wall. This honse 
had sevminyly @ single inmate, an infirm old man, 
who s-ldom went abroad, and who, though he was 
reperted to have laid by hoards of money, was sel:iom 
disturbed, for the reason that, though he apyparen'ly 
dwelt alone, he had protected himself, it was said, 
with mau-traps of every sort, cunningly bestowed in 
all the approaches to his quarters. In addition to 
this, two vlooduounds patrolled the courtyard night 
and day. 

Iu sealite this house was one of the rendezvous of 
a very celebrated band of villains which infested 
London, aud whose existence and movements were 
so mysterious and well-planned that they were 
known as the Fatal Twelve. 

Vulgar rumour asserted that these twelve robbers 
belonged secretly to the most aristocratic circles of 
London high lfe—were men of high birth, but re- 
duced means, whose evil inclinations, prompted by 
their narrowness of resources, tempted them to this 
life of risk and crime, 

B-side what were called the interior members the 
band had an outside corps, composed almost entirely 
of women, who as spies, and to whom were 
never coutided the more important secrete of the 
band, such as their best-concealed places for meeting, 
or even who they were. Only to each other did the 
interior members of this terrible confederacy ua- 
mask 


a-K. 
‘Lue real band was never suffered to number more 
than twelve, and, as soon as possible after the death 
of one, another was secured to fill his place. 

‘hey numbered iu their ranks some of the foremost 
talent of the land, lawyers, physicians, financiers, 
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politicians—desperate and needy men most of them, 
and generally men who had gone much deeper into 
vice and crime than they bad expected to do when 
they joined the confederation. heir operations, 
though quite as nefarious, were not upon the road. 
They were not highwaymen. 

All their meetings were conducted with the utmost 
secrecy, and they never met at one place twice in 
succession. 

Whatever they undertook was so well concerted 
that it was seldom known to fail, hence their name 
—the Fatal Twelve. All their property was held 
in common, each member drawing a certain propor- 
tion, and no more. They were quite wealthy, but 
not enongh so for their desires, and the attention of 
some having been drawn to the bheirless situation of 
the vast Neville estates, with their fabulous accumu- 
lated revenues—Claude Revere, the mystery of whose 
birth they bad ferreted out, was induced to join 
them at the first available vacancy. 

Claude was the youngest member of the band, but 
imagined himself quite the equal of any one of them 
in dissimulation and craft. He realily acceded to 
their proposition that they should secure to him the 
title and estates of Neville, upon condition that he 
surrendered a certain proportion of the rev: nues of 
the latter.to the band; but he meant all the time to 
release himself from such irksome conditions at the 
first opportunity, after he felt ‘himself secure—an 
easicr matter to plan than to accomplish. 

It was by the agency of this band that Sir Angus 
Saville was removed from his own house in a state 
of insensibi'ity so deep as to closely resemble death, 
and conveyed to the square etone house already men- 
tioned. 

Every room in this house was ventilated from 
above, and provided with heavy padded doors and 
padded walls, 

The victim who entered there went in by a secr't 
eptravce underground, and was never suffered by 
any glimpse of the outer world to obtain a clue to lis 
whereabouts, 

In one of these padded rooms near the top and 
centre of the house the unconscious form of Sir 
Augus was disposed upona bier, and draped with 
black velvet. _ The room itself, a long and high 
apartment, was hung with black, and lighted by tall 
wax tapers, which shed a white and ghustly light 
upon the scene. 

Upon four raised seats covered with black, and 
placed at equal distances upon the four sides of the 
bier, sat the Fatal Twelve, drapedin black from head 
to foot, avd masked. 

At the hourin which they are presented to tle 
reader, a man stood iu their midst, gazing with eyes 
of flashing lustre from the occupant of the bier to 
the masked faces about him. 

It was Salaris. His sable cloak lay upon the floor 
behind him, and his rich attire was torn and disor- 
dered, apparently the result of a struggle. 

‘I'wo of the band had indeed hidden in his carriage 
as it waited outside a resort of his late at nixht, and 
the conchman having previously been drugzed and 
got rid oi, and a third of their number installed in 
his place, Salaris was overpoweret, stup:fied with 
chloroform, and driven rapidly to the secret eutrance 
to the square house in the suburb. 

Even his quick mind was slow in comprehending 
tle situation. 

Beside the seeming corpse stood a table and writ- 
ing materials, and Salaris was bi den to seat him- 
selfin the chair before it and examine a document 
Which lay there, to which he was desired to appeud 
hissi nature. 

“What if I refuse?” asked Salaris, in a stern and 
— voice, without glancing at the document on the 
table, 

“ it will make no difference with the main result,” 
said he who bad addressed him. “ You may as well 
understand the situation. You are in the power and 
solely at the mercy of the Fatal Twelve. Our object 
is to obtain possession of the celebrated Neville 
estates. One obstacle to our plans lies here ”—point- 
ting to the bier-—*“ another will soon lie beside him— 
yourself. ‘ But first you are desired to perform an act 
of justice. Lady Saville is your child. That justice 
which you have hitherto denied her, do now. You 
are permitted to transfer to her your vast wealth by 
signing this paper.” 

Salaris’s noble countenance had scarcely changed 
at tliis cold-blooded announcement of his own ap- 
proaching fate. Indeed, whatever of pallor might be 
traced iv his face was due rather to the horror whic’: 
had inspired him on entering this dismal apartment 
and beholdiny what he supposed to be the lifeless 
remains of the unfortunate Sir Angus. 

He saw it would be idle to hope for any mercy from 
his captors, and he could conceive of no harm 
arising from his signing the document they hai pre- 
pred already for his signature. Not, however, for 
the sake of securing the future of Audrey—he had 


long since attended to that—neither because of the 
intimidation of these wretches, bat in the hope that 
the document itself might lead to their discovery lie 
decided to sign it. 

He accordingly drew the paper to him, carefully 
examined it, and affixed his signature. 

Two of the band signed as witnesses, not permit- 
ting him, however, to see the document afterwards, 
and the will was then folded and delivered to a 
third—Claude Revere, it is, perhaps, needless to say, 
though, like the others, he was masked, and intui- 
tively avoided, even in that disguise, approaching 
Salaris. 

“ They don’t mean that I shall ever have a chance 
to identify that,” thought Salaris, “or they would 
not sign it so boldly.” 

He sat, with an expression of calm majesty, wait- 
iny the next step in this sulemn and terrible farce. 

He was prepared to resist to the last any attempt 
upon his life, and being a powerful man, and unbound, 
he was not altogether hopeless yet, desperate as the 
situation seemed. 

“May I be permitted to ask,” he said, coolly, 
“when and lowI «am to die?” 

No notice was taken of tuis question. 

“There remains an alternative,” spoke the chief 
of the Twelve, 

“ Name it.” 

“ Swear first that you will by every means iu your 
power uphold the right of Claude Revere to the title 
and estates of Neville.” 

A singular expression crossed Salaris’s face. His 
eager glance swept the forms of the Twelve with 
scathing light, looking for that of Claude Revere. 
But he could not distinguish him in the similarity of 
the garb of all, 

“If I promise that, shall I be set at liberty at 
once ?”* 

“Not at once, but as soon as Olaude Revere is 
established in h's position, and you have sworn to re- 
veal nothing that has passed here.” 

“And pray,” questioned Salaris, with a terrible 
smile, “what particular point is my testimony ex- 
pected to establish ?” 

He glanced at the inséeusible, cold form of Sir 
Angus. 

“You are expected to furnish proof that he is the 
long-missing heir of Neville.” 

“What need, when Sir Angus is dead 2” 

“That is not your concern. Will you do what is 
required of you ?” 

“ { will not swear that Clande Revere is the sen of 
Lady Neville, if that is what you mean.” 

“Will you swear that he is the son of Madame 
Revere ?” 

Salaris started. 

“ No ”» 


“ Because you do not know yourself who he js ?” 

Salaris was silent. 

The chief of the band made a slight gesture. One 
of the Twelve immediately quitted the room, return- 
ing shortly with a Woman, whose eyes were muffled. 

Salaris recognised her instantly. J¢ was Lettice. 
His heart stood stil! at sight of her. 

Without removing the band from her eyes, Lettice 
was now questioned, haviny first been reminded that 
she stood in the presence of te Fatal Twelve, and 
that her only hope for mercy lay in speaking tlio 
truth, 

Salaris was at the same time warned, in a whisper, 
that at the first loud word or demonstration his brains 
would be blown out, and the cold muzzle of a pistol 
was pressed against his left temple. ' 

“Your real name is not Letticé, but Royce Vi- 
vian?” questioned the crief of the Twelve of the 
woman, who trembled so that she had to be supported, 

“ Yes,” after a piuse, and feebly. 

“ You are the wife of Salaris ?” 

* Yes;” after another pause, 

“ At theinstigation of Salaris,and with his assist- 
ance, you, twenty-one years ago the sixth of Decem 
ber, stole from Neville House two babes ?” 

“Yes.” 

“One of those babes was the infant Lord Neville, 
the other was tlie son of Madame Revere ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The babes were at first deposited in an hospital 
for foundlings ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where are they now ?” 

A long pause, and the question was repeated more 
sternly. 

“One of them is known as Sir Angus Saville,” the 
woman answered, siowly. 

“ The true heir is he who is known to the world as 
Claude Revere.” 

This last was not a question, Jt was an affirma- 
tion, most sternly asserted too, There was another 
hesitating pause on the part_of the woman. 

At a signal Salaris was removed to the back part 





of the room, the woman was conducted to the side 


of the bier, and the muffler removed from her eyes- 
At the sight which greeted her vision so saddenly, 
at the corpse-like face, with the silky brown hair 
clinging damp about the lofty marble brow, a smile 
of love and fondness. the last he had given his wor- 
shipped Audrey, still linyering about the sweet, proud 
lips, the woman uttered a p ercing scream, 

“You see,” said a whispered voice, sternly, fn her 
ear, “ what you say cannot harm him now, and there 
is only the one way to save your own life.” 

Then the question was again put. 

“Ts this the heir of Neville, or the other 2?” 

“The other!” said the woman, with an awful 
shudder, 

“ Will you swear it ?” 

Yes.” Still shuddering, 

Salaris was now brought forward and confronted 
with this woman, who had confessed, without know- 
ing he was present, that she was bis wife, and that 
her true name was Royce. and not Lettice. 

She started wildly at sight uf him; but he extended 
his hand and laid it soothiugly on her shaking 
shoulder, 

* Tell me the truth, Royce. Is this my sister’s son, 
or the other ?” 

His voice was so gentle yet imperative, his hand 
touched her so kindly, that all the woman’s heart, 
which had loved him, quivered up in ber death-white 
face. Her lips moved; but befure she could utter a 
word a hand was laid upon her mouth, and a pistol 
was placed at her head. 

“Think before you speak, either of you!” spoke 
the chief again. “Here is your one chance of life. 
Swear to maititain that Clande Revere is the true heir 
of Neville. or resign yourselves to die.” 

“We will not swear,” said Salaris, solemnly, fixing 
his lustrous dark eyes on Royce with a look of loving 
and inspiring courage 

“We will not swear,” repeated Royce as solemnly, 
her glance responding to his fondly. 

“Away with them then!” was the chief’s com- 
mand, 

Immediately six of the Twelve started from their 
seats. Four dragged Salaris from the room, and two 
conducted Royce. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart letests him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

Two days later, Lady Saville, who had scarcely 
left her own apartments in that time, was summoned 
to the drawing-room to meet Claude Revere. 

She came, pallid as a ghost, and exhibiting, in 
spite of her efforts, the profoundest agitation. 

Claude started violently at sight of the change 
those few days had wrought in her. Her black eyes 
burned like sunken coals, and her very lips seemed 
drained of colour. Covering his eyes with one hand, 
he extended the other to her. 

Lady Audrey scarcely saw it. 

“ Tell ine of him!” she cried, passionately stamp 
ing her foot. “I have endured torments—torments, 
do you hear?—these two days. If you had stayed 
away another hour I should have kil'ed myself, or 
gone and surrendered myself to justice as a mur- 
deress.” 

“ Dear Lady Audrey, let me entreat you to control 
yourself,” Claude began, casting anxious glances 
about the room. 

“T will not control myself if he is dead. You told 
me—you swore tou me——Oh, fiend! demon! where 
is my husband ?” 

“} will take you to him this instant, if you desire, 
or I will cause him to be brouglt to you,” said 
Clande, in a cold, calm voice, “I swore to nothing 
that was not true. Sir Angus lies still in the state 
of coma I told you he would. His life is as safe as 
yours or mine.” 

Lady Audrey drewa deep breath, and a faint colour 
rose in her transparent cheeks. She suffered him to 
place her in a chair, and sat looking at him with 
burning eyes. 

“Lady Lucia Desmond left for the Continent the 
day before last ” Claude suid, “ and these were found 
on your husband’s person.” 

He produced a package of Bank of England bonds, 
which he proceeded to explain to her had been ob- 
tained by Sir Angus preparatory to his own depar- 
ture. 

“They represent a large sum,” he went on to gay, 
“a very large sum—all, indeed, of that fortune which 
Salaris had deposited in your united names. If you 
so desire, they shall be returned to Sir Angus, and 
| ‘his own departure to juin Lady Lucia be facilitated 
| by every means.” 

Not the slightest inflection of sarcasm marked the 
grave and resp: ctful friendliness of histone. A deep, 
bright spot of red was burning in Lady Audrey's 

| cheei.s, and her breath came in quick pants. 

“No,” she said, setting her white teeth sharply; 
“give it tome. Itis all the vengeance that is left 
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me. Let him come creeping to my knees a beggar 
Oh! let him come! Let me spurn him once as he 
deserves to be spurned, and I shall be ready to die!” 

“ Pardon me, my lady,” said Claude, coldly ;.“ your 
death would serve lis mercenary soul too well. 
Your }:usband is your heir by law. Rather live to 
bless those who love you with a devotion and, un- 
selfishness of which be is incapable.” 

Uncouscivusly this young wan’s tone warmed as 
he spoke, and the passion which burned in his. soul 
looked out of his handsome azure eyes at Lady 


Audrey. 

But she never glanced at him, She. was slowly 
but excitedly nodding her bead, and looking. with 
gloomy, menacing eyes at the carpet as. she said: 

“Then | will live. Ob, yes,1 will live, to. show 


him how even a simple girl like me can punish the 
man who wrongs her.” 

She rose, anu stood like an outraged young prin- 
cess, ange: flashing from her large black. eves. 

“ When shall I see him, Mr. Revere? When shall 
I be able to speak to him all these fiery thoughts that 
consume me? If you knew how hard it is to wait——" 

Lady Audrey pressed her little jewelied hands to 
her heart with a passionate movement, 

“| liver only to serve you, Lady Audrey.. You 
have but to command me,” Claude said,. with a fur- 
tive glitter of his bandsome eyes, 

Lady Audrey took a step towards him. 

“Let me go with you.to him. Let me. be beside 
him when consciousness returus,. Oh, IL should like 
to embitter his tirst moments with the knowledge that 
I understood him at last, aud held bim at my meroy !” 

“You forget, Lady Saville, that, in order to: carry 
out fully and safely the plans which we havemarked 
out, it ig necessary that Sir Angus for the present 
certainly should remain in ignorance whose. is- the 
hand that has struck him. He is in a secure place 
of. confinement, comfortubly cared for, only; eprived 
of his ‘iberty, till such time as you can really hold 
in your own power that control of his fate. which you 
desire.” ; 

Lady, Audrey’s lovely eyes were eagerly. fastened 
upon Claude. 

“Much remains to be done,” he went on; “we 
have only taken the first step on a difficult way. 
Shall we proceed ?shall 1 act for yowas | would for 
a sister, had she beev. so outraged? or shall westop 
here? Lady Luvia would, duubtiess, thank ue-—” 

“No, nol” burst forth Lady, Audrey. “Goon; 
act for me.” 

“We must first, then, institute proceedings 
against Salaris fur the recovery of your rightful} ia- 
heritance, of which you, have been so lomg. detrauded. 
Lettice will have to be compelled to testify,” 

Claude had told Lady Audrey that. she was. an: 
orphan heiress left in Salaris’s guardianship, that 
Salaris had appropriated her property, aud-that; fear- 
ing discovery, he bad sent Sir Angns.-- tris adopted 
son—to marry her, and thus make_all safe, 

“ Lettio: has left me,” said Lady Audrey. 

“Left you? Huw—when?” exclaimed. Claude,, 


pretending astonishment. 


“She has. She went without a word of warning, , 


not even taking ber clottes with ber, and allithe exr 
cuse she made in the letter she left was that she 
would yo where she was. wanted; it was. plain, she 
said, that I was tired. of ber.” 

“She told you where she was going ?” 

*Rer 

Claude appeared to reflect a moment. 

**] daresxy we shall tind her easity enough, aud. 
Madame Revere’s testimony, wili be worth sometliing 
if we do not.” 

Claude Kevere would fain have. prolonged thie in+ 
terview, so sweet to bim, for, bad as he.was, he.loved 
this beautiful Lady Audrey with: all the ardear.of 
which he was capable. Besides, his plans. were.all 
working well, and success iuspires contidence,, He 
looked forward already to the thour when this dazzling, 


creature should adore*him. as he now did. ber, when |! 


perhaps he should lounge inthis very drawing-room, 
magviticent wii lL everything that mouey could. buy fer 
adorument, aud Lady, Audrey should sit. beside bin 
with her lovely head a-ainst his shoulder, his. arm. 
about her yreluing form, 

The dream—the imagination only—was.intoxica- 
tion. 

My lady roused him from it. 

“Lt there is nothing mere, Mr. Revere, I. mustask 
you to excuse mve—! am not. well, and need rest.” 

Clande rose at once, his )andseme face fushing. 

“1 beg your pardon, Lady Saville, 1: was: very 
thoughtless,” aud bowed.lvimself out. 

He mave an excuse to come again ‘very soon, to.in- 
quire if there was any.vews of Lettice: He, would 
have been very much dismayed if there had been. 

Lady Audrey received Lim with chilling hauteur. 
Her warm aul passivate young heart could not 
reconcile itseli to the compavionsiip of vengeful 
thoughts aloue, anid in its auguish turued upon Claude 


as the instigator of all that dark plot at which she 
shuddered inher softer moments, 

She was looking ravishingly lovely, in 9 dress of 
soft white crape, without any ornaments save the 
cluste. ing curls which covered.her white throat and 
snowy temples. Her cheeks were colourless, her 
eyes preternaturally, bright and dazzling, Clande 
almost shrank, from. their piercing lustre. 

My lady replied briefly to his inquiries, and dis- 
played slight interest in his report of the steps he 
pretended he; bad taken. towards: obtaining ber in- 
heritance from Salaris, 

When slie sat silent and unresponsive through it 
all, heasked her if she was displeased with what he 
had. done. 

“ Par from it,” she said, with a chilling smile; 
“ your disinterestedness and-zeal are as surprising as 
they are gratifying.” 

Claude coloured and bit bis lips. 

“ Am L too zealous, Lady Saville?” he asked; in a 
half-reproachful voice. 

Lady Audrey lifted her brilliant black eyes to his 
ina pierciug gaz, 

“T cannot get over a-notion, Mr. Revere, that. you 
hate my husband,,and. always have hated him,” she 
said, in herstraightforward, fearless way,and her clear 
young voice strack momentary quailing into the heart 
of the traitor. 

His blue eyes faltered a moment and.drooped, and 
his:craven seul stood:revealed in his pallid features. 

Lady Saville never forget that look 

“ You.wrovg me—most cruelly,” stammered Claude. 
Then, rallying his self-p ion, he inued, “If 
Lady-Sawille will do me the justice toreflect, she will 
remember that it is not 1 who have: committed these 
extreme measures.” 

“But youdurnished them. But for you, I shonld 
have had an open, honest explanation with my: bus- 
band. It: would trave been better far than this mean, 
underhand way .of doing business. If [ had.not gone 
so far that | dare not retrace my steps, I would stop 
now. Oh,.Mr, Revere,” the passiouate girl went on, 
her hauteurall vanishing, “ Ldon't mean to blame you, 
but I am very unhappy, very miserable Whatif after 
all there should: be some dreadful mistake? ‘hat 
night when—when he had taken your—your wine—, 
Sir Augus thought he was dying, L am sure, and his 
last words were words of love for me.; Would a man 
speak falsely:at. such a time ?” 

“ Perhaps, he took you for another,” suggested 
Claude, craftily. 

Lady Audrey caught her breath sharply.., 

“ Do you like to see me wretched, Mr. Revere ?” 

“ Indeed;.no, Lady Saville,” Claude answered, 
eagerly. “Yourself could not welcome more cor- 
dially than [ any proof that Sir Angus loved. you,.or 
that he had not laid all his plans to join Lady Lucia 
Desmond abroad.” 

“Enough, enough,” cried Lady Andrey,.stamping 
her foot ; “I won’t have her name menti to me.” 

‘Would it please you, Lady Saville, to have Sir 
Angus subjected to any farther test? If I. might be 
allowed, 1 should advise that he still be tested again. 
I am, indeed, unwilliug to. act. any farther until this 
is done.” 

“How thoughtful you are,.how. prudent,” Lady 
Audrey. said, mockiugly, for his tone jarred:upon her. 

Claude'squick temper almost got the better of him 
at these words. 

“lam-almost tempted to quit this: scornfal girl’s 
presenee, aud never come beck again till she sends 
for. me,” be said to himself, lowering his angry eyes 
to the carpet. 

* Pray, how would you go to work to.test.a man 
who is deprived of bis liberty ?” 

Claude looked. up. His eyes were still dark. with 
anger, but he spoke quietly enou. h. 

“T would manage to havea letter conveyed tohim 
from Lady——from her whose, name you. havefor- 
biddean. meto mention to you.” 

“Where would you get such a letter?’ 
| Claude affected to hesitate. Then with #. qnick 
movement he drew forth a letter with the Dover jwst- 
'mark.ouit,. It was. addressed to “Sir Angus-Saville.”’ 

“ There,’’ said he, with some excitemnt, “ 1 have 
{been concealing that from you, because I did not want 
to pain you. But you reproach me so unjust!y—you 
lay such things to my charge, that Lam obtiged. in 
my own defence to show it to you.” 

He tossed it upon the lady’s snowy lap as.he spoke, 
and walked away to a window., 

Lady Audrey sat staring at the letter as though 
it bad been a basilisk. 

“ Have you read it ?” my lady asked, in a low voice. 

“1? Lady Saville!” 

Lady Audrey lifted the letter and fingered; it ner- 
vously, her eyes glittering. 

“How do you know it is from her?” she asked, 
unconscious that Claude was furtively watching oer. 

A. wicked) smile crept round.vwwe young man’s 
chiselled lips as he answered : 














“1 don’t know. Lonly guessed becauseit is a lady’s 
haudwriting and posted at Dover. _ The,seal too is 
the Desmond crest,” ~ 

Lady Andrey was looking at the seal. She was 
asking herself if it wonld be dishonourable to, open 
and read this letter, which possibly contained’ a solu- 
tion of all ber doubts. 

“T will leave the letter with you. my lady, and call 
again to-morrow,” said Claude, craftily. 

Lady, Audrey turned swiftly, 

“Do you. think I would open it any sooner if ze 
were not by?” she demanded, scornfully, “See 
here.” 


She tore it wide with qnivering fingers. Her black. 


eyes swept the delicate page ina flash. Then, with 
her very lips white, she; flung it down. 

“I beg your pardon, a,hundred thousand times, 
Mr. Revere,” she said, in a.deathly, voice, “I will 
never reproach you again for too great zeal in this 
business. The more rapidly, you.act now the better 
I shall be suited.” , 

Claude did his utmost to conceal the. exultation 
her words created.. He took up tlie letter, tht false 


aud craftily written sheet, every word in which was, 


like distilled poison to the heart of Lady, Audrey, He 
tried to speak coldly, quietly, but his voice shook 
with excitement. wr 

“ Fortunately, the seal ig not seriougly damaged,” 
he said. “I shall close this, letter, and convey it to 
Sir Angus. I-beg you will hear me, Lady Saville,” 
as Audrey wasebout angrily to interrupt him. “ For 
my own satisfaction I must insist upon seeing what 
reception this letter, which your manner -tells me is 
from her, meets from him, You caunot object to 
that, my lady.” Pree 

Audrey turned, from him, frowning, till her jetty 
eye rows met. ; 

“ Do as you like,” she said, bitterly. “I.don’t care 
what you do.” ijiett, 

Clande.stood looking at her a moment. 

“ My lady, if this man is guilty, as we think, he 
shall come creeping to your feet a beggar for the 
very. means to live. Salaries has fled the country, 
leaving behind him a document which conveys to you 
solely all of that immense wealth that has so long 
been considered. his,” 

Then, without waiting even to see if Lady Saville 
had heard him, be hurried away, taking the forged 
letter with him. 

it is perhaps needless to say that Salaris, had not 
left the country as Claude said, though it was:pub- 
licly supposed that he had, 

In one of those secure, dark, and padded rooms of 
the stone house, Salaris and Royce, his wife, had been 
immured. 

‘That they were confined together, notwithstanding 
the long estrangement that had been hetween them, 
both Salaris and Royce regarded as a great ameliora- 
tion. 

‘They were each chained by a hand to the wall, 
and bread, water, and meat encugh for seveal days 
left where each could, reach it. 

They could not see each other, for they were in 
total darkness, and Royce sat quaking between fear 
and love of her husband, Salaris spoke first. 

“ Royce, are you there?” 

“ Yes, sir.” ' 

“It’s a time to be at peace, Royce. Yon and: I 
don't know that we have many bours to live, though, 
between ourselves; 1 should not wonder if we out- 
witted the rascals yet.” 

“1 wish we might, sit.” 

“Stop that, Royce. I won't. have you saying ‘sir’ 
and ‘sir’ to me, your husband, who has done you 
evil all these years, though Heaven knows: he never 
knew how be was wrovgivg you.” 

“Oh, sir!” 

“ Royce a , 

“ f forgot. Twon’t ay; ‘ sit’ if'yon don’t like me 
to 


“My poor girl. it ie not-for me to dictate to yen. 


[have-some goud-news for. you, wife. Dick B 
is alive.”’ 

“ Alive?” 

“Yes, wife, alive. He came to me only. a few 
hours before these fellows capuired me, and cunfeseed 
that-he epoke falsely tomeabout you— years you 
kuow—the moré fool I for ever believing his story 
first. It seems that push you gavehim over the Scot- 
tish cliff, iestead of either drowning, him or wakiag 
him hate you, brought bim to a queer reslisation of 
his own rascality,,so he came te me aud told, the trath. 
He had heard, too, of’ some plot agaibet you—this 
was it: Claude kevere bad hired tim to keep out of 
your sizht for awhile. Royce, my girl, you're so still! 
Are you there ?” 

‘There was no answer, and, in vegue alarm, Salaris 
groped about as far as be cuuld reach, 

“She has fainted—that is it pour lass!” he mat- 
tered, grinding his teeth at the shortuess of that chain 
which would not let him find. her, till-he wrought 
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himself into such a fury and rage that the thick, still 
darkuess seemed fall of sparks of fire. . 

At last he heard a faint sigh. 

He uttered acry of joy. 

The sigh was repeated, and this time when he 
asked: “ Are you there, Royce?” she answered lim, 
feebly: “ Yes, sir.” 

“ Thank Heaven for that. Try and creep this way 
a little, can’t you, lass? I can’t reach you, and I 
want my hand on you, my poor girl; I Want,to touch 

ou, wife.” , ' 

Royce had, indeed, fainted when. he told her that 
the man whoge death had lain heavy on. her soul so 

g was not dead; and that he righted her in 
her husband's eyes at. last; bub now. at these words, 
of tenderneas, at ‘this tone of fondnéss in Salaris’s 
voice, she sat/upand moved feebly towardsthe sound, 
her heart palpiteting witheageruess.and w: : 

“ Here is my band, ab! 60,” said} Salsris,. 
in the-darkness till he taughed Roy 
“Ah! wife + wife, I doleve thee,” . ? 

At thet, there was «burst, off ligste 
from poor, longetmied. Royce, ao, 
he: in greatislarm nob tocry so, and) anathematised 
his chain that, would nats bos ME cpio nenet enough 
to clasp lier in bis ‘er . 

“But it’s yeneur to; 
pimpin i touc 


are one iy 


sobbing 
begged 


All that him with hor whole 


time she hed! Ibved: 
strength. She ladloved him, bat when she found he | @laade 


had listened to the'slanders of the mian shehad turned 
off because of ber love foryhim, wiren.shte found) ber 


word went for nothing with, bin: against the, misre. |) 


presentations of hendiseard 

to punish, diim:-in-the-only way she _ Sheelene 
knew. whiteh of the children py eee 
which Madame Reve back on, 
him and told him he nl never know, then stie 
went and hid herself among the Scottish hills.with 
his child, and for fifteen years these two never met. 
till Sir Angus Saville brought them together by fall- 
ing in love with and marrying Audrey. 

Even,then,they had. met.ea strangers, for Salaris, 
still believing, a falsehood, would not, recuguise cither 
his wife or his child openly. 

His heart claimed, Audrey, but, it ony spoke in ac- 
tions, not. wor:s, 

“What are you thinking. of,, Royce?” Salaris 
asked, when her, sobs, began. to grow leas. 

“Tm thinking,” moaned poor Royoe,.“ how wicked 
and wrong-hyaded I was not to tell yon which, was 
the youn. lord.” 

Salaris suppressed a groan at.thonght of. the siglit 
he had seen that niglit—dead Siz Augus stretched 
on a bier. , 

“ We've both made some, bitter. mistakes, wife, but 
Heaven is good, and will pardon our errors,’” 

Then he told her of the document he. had signed 
at tlie command, of the Twelve, and, said, witi her 
hand still in his: 

“You women have quicker wit than, we men, 
What is this riddle that these rascals should care 
abut your and my Aulrey having her own?” 

Ruyce pondered. seme moments, 

“Could they, be so cold-blooded as to mean, to 
marry her, one of them, after what. they have done 
to him who was, her husband?” 

“Ttis more likely that than anything else,” Salaris 
groaned, “Oh! for a streak of daylight to see 
where we are, and what.our chances are.” 

For he did not know, yet that, this dungeon, in 
which he and’ Royce had been thrust like dogs, was 
never light, except when, made so artificially, 

“Cliude Revere has trapped us sure,” Royce 
sighed, “ He'll be Lord Neville now in spite of you 
and me.” 

Salaris clenched his hand impatiently. 

“ Never!” he said.. “Never, while tliero is a 
Heaven that does not permit, the wicked finally to 
triumph.” 


CHARTER, XVIII. 
Qh, what authority.and show of truth: 
Can cunning sinjcaver itself withal | 
Shakespeare. 

THE beauty, the magnificence, the mystery,,aud 
eccentricity of Lady Audrey Saville bad. already, 
made her the theme of more popular talk than com- 
monly falis, to the lot, of even beauties and leaders 
of fashion. $ 

But the public mind received about tliis, time 
another terrible shock respecting her. 

Her husbaud had deserted her, it was said, after 
proving himself the most detestable of villains, an! 
that remarkable wealth, which in the possession of 
Salaris had seemed so vast as almost to ee incredible, 


had been transferred to her as its rightful possessor. 
Salaris had fled the country,and Lady Saville lay very 
ill of brain fever, 

Claude Revere wasinanagony. That bold, plotting, 
desperate young man, madly in love with the lady— 
as madly in love with her, indeed, as with the titles 
and rich lands he coveted, and ready to do any 
crime for the possession of either—was in an agony 
lest she should die now why he was, he fancied; 
so near the consummation of; his de-igns. 

At his sugestion Madame Revere had established 
herself in the elegant house in St. James's Square, and 
am upon herself the superintendence of evefy- 
thing. 


self, and. she was scarcely expected-tolive fram one 
hour to the next. 

The physician in attendance tpoan Lady Audbey 
_was charmed with; Madame Revere; whom lie had 
‘never met till now, thtouglh she was well known to 
+ him by reputation as @ fashionable. womay; of aris- 
tocratic connexions- audi igh: 

Her affability to himself, lier touder interest im his 
patient, with whom» lie» was liimself greatly, im- 
pressed, delighted hit» .emtremely. 

' Encouraged 
jdelicately to reports whielh were in circulation een- 


were true. 

| Madame’s liquid eyes filled with hypocritical toars: 

| “Alas, sir,” she said, “do not question me, for L 

‘am that unhappy. and ungsrorthy young man’s mother 
and my nephew has: béen kinder to me thanymy 
own son, Would: that: tis sweet girl had marniad 

instead of him,”” , 

” said the: physician, * cone 
you, will pardon me. had: He: 
to wath you allude, but liguimyge 

snoh, aoquaintener with the parties I hadi fin. 

at the, moment, tliat you were sa neaplyyne=. 
ito bets. Ae leagt,,madame, ee 
late: yourself; omthepeasepaion of. a eee’ is. 
at the same time the most: aigant: gen off 
day and the most devoted of sons, Tiey teil-me:lie: 
speaks of you in the fondest terms, and declares that 
as you have been a mother to him all his days he 
will continue to be a son to you now.” 

Madame sighed and smiied, and pretended, to weep, 
though if she shed any tears they were tears.of ex- 
uitation, to think how, after all, her enemy, Salaris, 
had.been, vanquished, Her son would, be Lord, Na- 
villé in spite of him. 

She redoubled ler efforts to please Doctor, Ashley, 
who she knew was a man of considerable influence, 
though an inveterate gossip, and,it was a part of 
Claude's plans that the Loudon world should be pre- 
pared for that maguificent surprise he was, about 
to give them by the many-tongued whisper of 
rumour, 

Doctor Ashley and'madame had withdrawn from 
the sick-room for the better freedom in conversation, 
and he was in a state of excitement and curiosity. 

“A most romantic story, truly,’ said the doctor, 
when madame had, with insinuating sweetness, 
suffered him to beguile from her her version of the 
story of the stolen children. “A most astounding 
story,” repeated he, 

Madame sighed. 

“Claude has been like a son.to me,’’ she, said, 
softly ; “ we aré very fond of each other,” 

“ Ah, yes, yes; I beg your pardon, madame, but, I 
did not quite understand how you said. you dis- 
covered that Sir Angus was your son,” 

Madame sighed again, more heav'ly than before. 

“Tt was through himself. He obtained a cli.e to his 
birth, and came to me for assistance, to.prove that. he 
was himself Lord Neville.. I knew him to be my sou 
by a birth-mark on his left arm, which [ had often 
sought in vain on Claude's; and’ I besought him in 
that thrilling moment, | entreated him with all the 
eloquence of which I was capable, tu abandon his 
purpose. lie declined absolutely to do so, and no- 
thing remained for me, if I wished’ to prevent a great 
wrong, but to tell Claude the truth. I cau never be 
thankful enough to my uephew for his forbearance 
and geutleness towards my sou, Angus wiil never 
forgive me for the part 1 have so reluctantly \orne in 
disappointing his hopes, You behold, doctor, the 
unbappiest of mothers, a woian who would feel 
that she had nothing left to live for but for the de- 
votien of a nephew, aud tlis poor, forsaken gitl, who 
has been worse wronged thau auy ond.” 

“Sir Angus is really gone, then ?’’ ‘asked the phy- 
sician, with keen interest. 

.“T suppose so. It was his letter bidding her fare- 
well, and acknowledginy that he had uever loved 
her, which brought on-this attack of brain fever.” 

Madane Revere recited this most «abominable 
tissue of falsehoods with the utmost covluess and 
self-possession really, though she pretended to weep 
at intervals. 


i “Ah, 
Citementy, “E 





There was no one to.objéat but Lady, Saville her- 


y 
by madame, he ventured to allude). 
Jeerning Sir Angus Simille, and to inquire if they | 


Doctor Ashley, when he departed, took with him 
the impression that madame was the saintliest and 
most unfortunate of women. that Claude was a high- 
principled young nobleman, generously ready to for- 
give the fiend in human sliape who had kept him out 
of his own go long, and that Sir Angus Saville was 
an unprincipled young rascal who deserved the 
execration of all honest and good men and women. 

Madame Revere returned to the apartment of Lady 
Andrey, who lay like a lovely sculpture of herself, 
so.still and white, only now and then the pale lips 
moved slightly. 

Madame watched her indifferently. But for her 
son’esake she would not have cared if she had drawn 
her last breath that moment. If she had any feeling 
for) Audrey, it was one of aversion as the daughter 

of Salaris, for whom she entertained a hatred and 
liostility positively deadly. 

Suddenly a:servant softly moved the door, and be- 
hind her, in. theante-clamber, madame beheld Claude, 
with an expression.of scowling anxiety on his gloomy 
yet handsome face. 

_ Madame joined; lim instantly, 

Claude led: her-toythe farthest corner of the room, 

‘then, placing his lips to her «ar, he whispered : 
“He is out—he’s gob away |” 
) “Wie — which ?” 

“Sir: Angus! I depend entirely upon you to 

watch mattershere, I’ve sent fellows after him, but 
-he- might got eeffit ashere. Be careful now. You 
‘and lelice must take sole charge to-night. Send the 
‘servants to thei owm quarters to sleep, and if he 
shoul@ evade us.and getbere. keep him away from 
Auitey at-any costs, UM Have help close by. Don’t 
bec reless now, madame: Everything—your future 
and mine—dependgon toraight. Let meget hold of 
‘Him this time, and ['l) put tim where be can never 
| @ggape to. mar our \¢ 

Soowling with dunk thongs, Clando strode away. 

Mijame. obeyed tim to,tte-leiter. She and Felice 
watched: alone. with, Lady, Saville, 

It. was.a, wild: andi wintry, night Marol, had come, 
. winter lingered! still 

Madame shiveredjandi shuddered: constantly, as if 
in sympathy with-tlieelements, and started at every 
sound, and went tiptoeiag into the hall every now 

and then to listen. 

The night, wore on till one o'clock or thereabout. 
Felice had gone below to see.i! all was quiet there, 
when, as she was returning past,the outer door, she 
heard a slight noise like some one trying the bell- 
pull, 

The Frenchwoman waited a.moment, thinking, 
perhaps, of the help Claude had promised to send, 

A latch-key was then inserted in the door, 

“Tt is he,” thought Felice, retreating a little, 

The door opened. and even cold-blooded, merciless 
Felice stood aghas. at the sight that presented it- 
self, 

It was Sir Angus Saville, with his face gashed 
and bleeding, his coat tora and banging, by ono 
sleeve, and he lad, no hat on. 

Felice barely suppressed a scream, as he pushed 
fiercely by lier, and was darting upstairs, whon she 
threw her whole weight upon him. 

“What do you mewn, woman?” demanded Sir 
Angus, trying in vain to shake her off. 

“Your wife——” gasped Felice, too breathless 
with struggling to say more. 

“ Has she set you to keep me from getting to her ? 
Stand off before I murder you,” he cried, with the 
mien and voice of a madman. 

Madame Revere. heard that terrible voice, and so 
did another. 

Lady Audrey liad been restless ever since dark, 
and as the hours wore on this restlessuess had in- 
creased until it, required all the vigilance of her at- 
tendant to keep her iv bed. 

Now she suddenly sat up and lovked at Madame 
Revere with clear and shining eyes, before which 
that bad and evil-minded woman quailed involun- 
tarily. 

“That is Angus come back to me,” the sick girl 
said, calmly, and made a movemeut as if sho would 
leave the bed. 

Madame Revere stopped her, and tried to got her 
to lie down, 

Audrey lifted her clear, woudrously bright eyes to 
madame’s white face. 

“Do you want me to stay here while you poison 
him again?” slie asked, in so sane a voice t!.at ma- 
dame trembled in spite of herself, but she replied 
soothingly, and continued her efforts to make her 
lie down. 

Lady Saville scemed at last to yield, and lay back 
upon the pillow. But the instaut madame relaxed 
her hold of her, with a swift, unex;ectod movement, 
sie threw herself out of tho opposite side with a 
scream which drove madamé uearly trantic. 

Then ensued a singular scene. 





Madame, fearing to press her charge too closely, 
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lest she should scream again, and rouse the house, 
approached her cautiously, as she stood hemmed in 
between the bed and the wall. 

Faint sounds from below added to the desperate 
excitement of madame. 

Suddenly stripping from the bed the silken coverlet 
stuffed with swansiown, she made a feiut of rushing 
upon Lady Audrey from one direction. and as my 
lady started in the other dexterously flung the co- 
verlet over her head, strangling her cries in its 
downy folds. 

Madame clenched her teeth as she caught that 
fragile form now iu avgry, stifling embrace. 

“] should like to smother you,” she thoug!t, me- 
nacingly, and came so near it in her frenzy and terror 
that when, perceiving how still and limp the form 
under the coverlet was, she uncovered and laid it 
back upon the bed, there was no movement, and 
only an awful, rigid stare came from the great wide 
eyes. 

Madame stood looking at her a moment. 

“ Pshaw !” she said at last, shuddering; “she has 
only fainted, aud very luckily too.” 

So saying. she hurried from the room, locking the 
door after her. 

Felice was still parleying with Sir Angus, who, 
dizzy with pain and faint from the loss of blood 
stood holding by the carved rail of the stairs, making 
feeble and vain efforts to mount them. 

The light of wicked joy shone in Madame Re- 
vere’s eyes when she saw what conditiou he was in. 

By an almost incredible effort, she was calm and 
collected, and addressed Sir Augus in a voice of as- 
sumed kindness and gentleness: 

“ Your wife,” she repeated, in answer to his half- 
gasped inquiries, for Felice had told him, to restrain 
him, that Lady Audrey was dying. 

“Felice should not have tuld you that. Certainly, 
you shall see her. She is sleeping, sweetly sleeping 
now, Sir Angus’’—madame shuddered—* and when 
you have made yourself presentable. and she wakes, 
I will myself prepare her to see you.” 

The unhappy young man looked down at his stained 
and disordered aitire. He put his hand to his face, 
where the blood had dried on. 

“T have had to fight for my life twice this night,” 
he said, “that must excuse my presenting myself in 
this condition, I think I was pursued to the very 
door.” 

Madame’s eyes gleamed, and she cast eager glances 
towards the door, 

There was a dressing-room at the end of the hall, 
and thither Sir Angus walked feebly. 

“JT must bave my wounds dressed, and I am very 
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hungry,” he said. “ Will you oblige me, madame, 
by permitting your attendant to call two of the ser- 
vauts, My own map, and the butler, I think ?” 

Madame spoke to Felice ostentatiously, but the 
wicked Frenchwoman understood very well that she 
was to call no one, 

She merely retired out of sight. 

Both she and madame had discovered that three or 
four men with black crape over their faces were lurk- 
ing at the lower end of the hall, and a half-tigerish 
light shone in madame’s eyes as she entered the room 
where Sir Angus sat, his aching head supported by 
his hands. 

She experienced a sort of diabolical delight in be- 
holding the misery of the son of her whom she had 
so causelessly and fatally hated, and she stood look- 
ing at him in silence for some moments, 

“How long has my wife been ill, madame?” Sir 
Angus asked, without looking up. 

“ She was attacked very soon after your singular 
disappearance—a most sinsular disappearance, Sir 
Angus,” madame said, looking over her shoulder to 
see if the men were coming. 

The young man lifted his head, amazed at ber tone. 

“T was drugged, madame, and carried away by a 
set of demous iu the shape of men.” 

Madame burst into an incredulous and impertinent 
laugh. 

“ Drugged, Sir Angus —you—really—are you sure 
you are in your right mind ?” 

“I don’t wonder that it s-ems impossible to you,” 
Sir Angus said. his pale cheek flushing ; “ but it is 
true. Heaven! what | have suffered. Will you tell 
me what day this is?” 

Madame told him. 

He started, 

“Tiree weeks. Three whole weeks. It does not 
seem possible. How has my absence been accounted 
for ?” 

“Lady Saville supposes that you have fled the 
country with Lady Lucia Desmond.” 

Sir Angus ros» in great agitation. 

“ What is that, Madame K-vere? What did you 
say ?” 

Madame repeate | it, suppressing an evil smile. Sir 
Angus regarded her in sorrowful amazement and 
perplexity. Then he -at down again, groaying with 
both mental and bodily pain. 

“Yes,” madame resumed, pitilessly; “if Lady 
Saville should die, and we have thought that she has 
been dyjng all day, it will be that which has kiiled 
her, the belief that you had deserted bey.” 

The wretehed young man did not wait to hear her 
through ; staggering ty hig feet, he tried to reach the 








stairs, but as he crossed the threshold into the hall 
tlle masked men waiting there obeyed the gesture of 
madame and pounced apon him, 

Sir Angus struck out bravely, notwithstanding his 
wounds, his weakuess, and the disadvantage at which 
he was taken, At the same time he shouted loudly 
for help, thinking the men Felice had gone after must 
be coming by this time. 

Felice, be it remembered, had gone after no one, 
but by some means the servants bad become aroused, 
and the Frenchwoman came flying to madame to tell 
her they were coming. 

She added, in a terrified whisper: 

“Lady Saville is with them. Shehas got out, and 
gone and waked them. We are all lost. 

Madame Revere uttered a furious cry, and looked 
as if she would fall upon Sir Angus herself. 

The brave young fellow heard the Frenchwoman’s 
words, aud they iuspired him with almost superhuman. 
courage and stren,th. 

The blood streaming down from his wounds, re- 
opened by the struggle, blinded him, but he set his 
teeth—he could spare no strength to shout—and 
wreathing his arms about the strong, carved ban- 
nisters of the staircase, clung as if he had grown 
there. 

His arms seemed to be wrenching from their 
sockets, the very joints cracked, but still he cluag. 
Suddenly oue of the men drew a long, glittering 
knife. 

“ Let go,” he said, from his clenched teeth, “or 
I'l! hew your arms off.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” ejaculated Sir Angns, making one 
last mad effort to reiease himself, and, faint with loss 
of blood, fell senseless ivuto his captor’s arms. 

At the same momenta slight aud ghostly figure 
appeared at the top of the marble staircase, 

it was Lady Saville, She had thrown a white 
wrapper over her nicht dress, aud escaped from her 
locked chamber by a door of which madame was ig- 
norant. Some instinct must have sent her to rouse 
the servants, and she now called franticly back for 
them to hasten. 

“ Quick! the door intothe rose garden !” whispered 
madame to Felice. 

The Frenchwoman flew, 

“Hasten vow! fly!” madame urged the men 
hoarsely, who found even the conveying of the in- 
sensible form of tall and stalwart Sir Augus a morg 
difficult job than they had calculated upon. 

“You creep—you creep like snails,” repeated 
madame, and, turning, seized Lady Audrey as she 
was darting by ber, and fiercely beld her fast, 

(To be continued.) 
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MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Juliette’s Secret,’ ‘Grand Court,” §c., Fc. 
a 
CHAPTER IIl. 
Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the wa blue ; 
The high winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea mew. 
With thee, my barque, I'll swiftly go 
Across the foaming brine, 
Nor care what land thou bear mo to, 
So not again to mine. Byron, 

Tu sudden change which had come over Malel's 
prospects overwhelmed her fora short space, She 
had never been accustomed to rely upon herself, or in 
any way to take her affairs into her own hands, She 
had been brought up in luxury by indulgent parents 
in India, then she had been sent into bleak northern 
England for’ ber education and health. But, impla- 
cable and hard-hearted as were the schoolmistresscs 
under whose care she had been placed, the young virl 
had never received or experienced any proofs of their 
severity, for her pathway had, as it were, beeu 
paved with gold by her affectionate parents. All 
through the winter she had fires in her bed-chamber. 
In the summer holidays she accompanied her gover- 
nesses either to the seaside or to some pleasant 
fashionable town in the west, such as Bath or Ciiel- 
tenham, or, occasionally, to Tunbridge, 

There were always two or three other young ladies 
who remained during the holidays, therefore Mab-1 
never lacked young companionship. The fare at Long- 
more Grange was always abundant, and even luxu- 
rious, At the late dinners were fish and soup, meat, 
pastry, and dessert, The liberality of her parents 
supplied Mabel with anelegant wardrobe, some costly 
articles of jewellery, and abuudant pocket-m«ney, 
Up to her present age of eighteen years the winds of 
heaven had vot been allowed to visit her delicate 
cheek too roughly. 

Now she was suddenly told that her father wasa 
bankrupt, that her parents would havetoteonowise for 
the rest of their days upon a pittance, that the hard 
and worldly women, her governesses, could not afford 
to keep her any longer, and that they had made ar- 
rangements to turn her out of their house the very 
uext day, handing her over to the care of the first 
person who offered to | oard her at her own expense— 
that is, out of her own pocket-money. Slie had no 
choice, it seemed. but to submit, for she had no friends 
fe Eugland>er father, having quarrelled with bis 
wotber the haropet, had estranged all his great cone 
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(MABEL's FIRST DAY IN PARIS,] 


nexions from him, and the beautiful Mabel Carring- 
ton held herself to be completely friendless, 

There were one or two other considerations also 
which induced her to submit to the willof the sisters 
Lavinia aud Grace. She was anxious to escape from 
the prying eyes and pert tongues of certain among 
her young companions, and the greater distance that 
she put b-tween herself and Longmore Grange the 
better. Besides, she was sincerely anxious to assist 
her parents in their distress. She perceived that she 
would be enabled to earn a splendid salary in Bug- 
land could she ouce acqui.e a more thorough iwas- 
tery over foreign tongues—and where could this. be 
effected so well as in gay, brilliant Pari ?—Puris of 
the Empire—glittering city of delights, of which all 
the educated classes have heard so much, even if they 
have not been permitted to beliold its glories. 

Mabel had often wished to see Paris, but under 
what different circumstances was she nowto make 
acquaintance with the queen of . cities ?—Jifferent, 
that is, to those anticipations in which her young 
heart bad delizbted. Her parents were to have come 
home from. India, and she was to have accompanied 
them to Paris, where they would. have spent part of 
the autumn and the whole winter. They were to 
have occupied a handsome suite of apartments in a 
fine hotel; her papa was to have brought with him 
letters of introduction to some of the first class Eng- 
lish residents, and these, in turn, would have intro- 
duced the Carriugtons to the gayest, the richest, the 
most br lliant ef the French families. Mabel was 
to have been presented to the empress, and to have 
danced at the Tuileries. 

Now. how bitterly all was changed! She was to 
go to France under the care of a Madame St. Pierre. 
who took boarders; she was to pay for the bread 
which she ate out of the money which was given her 
to buy benbons, perfumery, and. nick-nacks ;- she 
was to look out for a situation, where sho would have 
to make herself useful in various ways while she was 
acquiring a more thorongh mastery of the French 
tongue, All this while she would be separated from 
her parents, and they would be suffering. 

Mabel may alinost be likened to a delicate hot- 
hou-e flower, which has hitherto experienced the 
tenderest care of the gardener, and is all at once 
thrust out upon the bare hill-side to be confrouted 
with the four winds, and exposed to all the capricious 
change of a bleak clime. 

Rut there was in this fragile girl much of the stuff 
out of which heroines are mile, She shed no tear; 
she went to her rovm, undressed, and lay down in 
her bed; she even slept, althongh her dreams were 
disturbed, aud peopled by many strange forms—sha- 
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dows of the things which were to happen to her— 
anticipations of the tragic element which was so soon 
to mingle with ber life, In the morning she awoke 
at an early hour, arose, and dressed herself, then set 
about packing her clothes, her books, aud her jewel- 
lery. She completed her task just as the breakfast 
bell rang, and Miss Nellie Malcolm ran unceremo- 
niously into her rvom. 

“T came to ask yon——” she began, but stopped 
short, staring in bl<ok amazement at the three trunks, 
over which Mabel had drawn the canvas covers and 
fastened the straps. 

Mabel was dressed in a dark gray robe of woollen 
material, fitted for travelling. a black silk cloak, wad- 
ded throughout, and a travelling hood of dark blue 
satin lay on the bed. 

“ Are you going on a visit ?” cried Nellie, 

“1am going away entirely,” resp»niled Mabeb. 

She knew very well that the Miss Singietons 
would not fail to repeat her story word for word to 
their pupils, They would mourn aloud over the loss 
of the forty-five pounds, they would speak of the sin 
and weakness of speculation, and they would piously 
hope that Miss Carrington might be dowered with 
humility sufficient to accept the change in her posi- 
tion, and to do her duty in that state of life to which 
Providence had called Ler; therefore she did not at- 
tempt tv hide the circumstances of her departure. 

It required a great deal of courage fora girl like 
Mabel to announce to # pert, bold girl like Miss Mal- 
colm, who was always boasting of her papa’s riches, 
that her father was wbliged to sell out of his regi- 
ment, and was coming liome po»r, while she was going 
to France that she might pick up the accent «nd im- 
prove in other foreign tongues, sv as to be evabled to. 
earn a handsome sxlary as a goveruess in England. 
Bat all this Mabel told Nellie calmly, steadily—one 
mght alinost say, proudly. 

“Good gracious!” cried Nellie, “good gracious ! 
You are actually going to France? My good- 
ness !”’ 

A slight pang of jealousy agitated the heart of 
Miss Malcolm for was not the haudsome Gustave 
going to France also in July ? and might liv not there 
encounter Miss Carrington, whom he admired, Nellie 
was convinced, very desperately indeed ? 

“ What a shame of those old things to send you to. 
France!” she cried. “ Now, if 1 were you, I would 
not go, They turn you out, and they have no right 
to control you. Take a'l your things an! go into a 
governesses’ institut+; advertise, and you will soon get 
a fine situation. | would not put m.self under the 
cure of Madame St, Pierre to please them.” 

“T have made up my mind,” returucd Mabel, 
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quietly. “I shall do as they desire, and 1 have be- 
sides @ very great wish to see France.” 

“ But you won't like it under sach circumstances,” 
cried Nellie, ‘You will be poor, and a governess. 
You will be shut up in a school-room, and you will 
have no fun at all.” 

“ Nevertheless I am. going,” replied Mabel; then 
she led the way downstairs to the breakfast-room, 
where the young ladies and the three teachers were 
already assemiiled, and where Miss Lavinia, in amy 
elegant morning robe of purple éashmere, and_ with 
her gray hair tone up in corkscrew curls, sternly 
presided overthi¢e repast.. It was.a very yood 
fast, with hamyit@my toast, coffee, and eggs. Whem it 
was over Miss Lavinia. formally announced to lier 
pupils that Miss, Carrington, owing to a reverse) off 


of Longmore’ Graages P 

Theo there, weeageeat deal of formal hand-shal- 
ing, although one er tvoof the girls were sincerely 
grieved at from Mabel, whom they. Lad trnly 
loved, and Soba her neck and embraced: 
her affectionately. 

The Swiss governess clasped her hands,and cried. 
out: 

“Happy are yom wlio: are going to sunny France!’ 
Ah, these-bleale moormand: these chill winds, how I 
hate theanl™ — 

The Germam sobbed noisily; and: alting: 
to Mabel) antéli she, almost suffucated her. 

4 bye,” she-said. ‘“Youwanemniee: 


fortune, was abeutto bidiadieu to the sacred — . 
i were taken, and 


child, » 
to go to. that: dreadful) France, where all the, 

are wicked, and where they will try to corruphyon 
and teach you to tell falsehoods.” 

- Miss Maekenzie, tlie little Scotch lady, Miésed 
Mabe! affectionately. 

“ Good+bye, my daux”” she seid. “If eves’ you 
want —— aud! her ton@ was: 
frank and’ sineers: 

Miss Lavinia gave to Mabel two bony fingers; and 
stood at a distance from Her, holiling ber ont, amit 
were, at arm’s-lengthy j; 

“Good-bye, Miss Carrington,” slip: said. “My. 
sister and myself have lost severely by you, but we 
wish you well.” 

Miss Lavinia appeared to think that in thus wishing 
Mabel well she was performing an act of generous 
and noble self-sacrifice, She looked round as. slie 
spoke upon her teachers and pupils as though in ex- 
pectation of a burst of applause. None such greeted 
her, however, and’ Mabe! went fortii to the ball door, 
where Williamson and the waggouerte awaited’ her 
arrival. She stepped into the latter, and her boxes 
were putin after her. Then off rolled'the waggonette, 
and Mabel had a ten miles’ journey througli dreary 
mountain roads tothe smoky town of Shirley, where, 
at the railway station, she was to encounter Madame 
St. Plerre, 

The capricious spring sunshine tiad fled away, and 
when the wagzouetterolled over the stones of Shirley 
the low sky was nearly as dark as tle volumes of 
emoke that rolled out of tho tall chimneys. The 
wiud was sharp, too, and there was a rawness in the 
air which threatened rain, Very grim and grimy 
did Shirley look to Mabel, and a bitter pany rent her 
heart as she thought of Gustave. 

“ He will never seek me now,” thonght Mabel to 
herself. “If he did he would be wrong, for [ know 
what French law is. He coulil’ never marry me 
legally without the consent of his parents. Of 
course they woult! never allow him to marry a. beg- 
gar. [tis much better, then, that we should never 
meet.” 

The waggonette stopped at the station. Mabel 
and her boxes were cousigned to the care of the 
porter, aud she was shown intu » waiting-room 
where an old lady was seated before the fireplace 
reading # hewspaper. A very brisk, lively, intelli- 
geut old lady—indeed’ you would’ scarcely have 
thought her old, had it not been for the large curls 
of ssuw-white hair which appeared from under her 
neat black bonnet. Her ey:s were bright, her cheeks 
fresh coloured, her figure slight andjactive, and very 
kindly was the expression of the whole figure and 
face anited, The old lady started to her feet when 
Mabel approached her, 

“Am I right,” she said, “in surmising that I am 
addressing Miss Carrington ?” 

Mabel bowed. 

“| awn Miss Carrington,” sho said. 

“Tam very glad to see you,” responded the old 
lady. ‘Iam Madame St. Pierre.” 

The brisk old’ Indy aud the beautifal girl shook 
hands heartily, Mabel took a fancy to Madame St. 
Pierre from tie first. An energetic, bustling, keen- 
witeed, kind-hearted person was madame. Sle was 


very cliverful, and Mabel, who had entered the 
waiting-room feeling listless and dispirited, soon be- 
came more lively under the genial influeuce of her 


chill, and deserve a better fate tham | stoicis 


“In five minutes more we shall be able to take our 
tickets,” observed Madame St. Pierre, pulling out a 
little white-faced gold watch and consulting it. ‘‘ We 
shall be in London some time this evening, then 
we shall have time to get over to London Bridge 
station, where we will havea hearty tea before we 
‘Start by the train which meets the Newhaven boat. 
' We shall sail some time to-night, and by to-morrow, 
} we shal) be in Paris in time for dinner at six o’¢leoht,”” 

In a little while the door was opened, and “tle: 
ladies took their tickets. Shortly afterwards they, 
Were steaming up towards London at the rate off 
forty miles an hour. The afternoon found them 
efossing the great city ina cab. Arrived at onion 
Bridge station they partook, im the refreshment-room, 
| of that excellent tea whereof Madame St. Pierre had 
Then their lu was registered), their: 

t towards dusk, Mabel! 


herself in a comfortable first-class camriage, 
seated by the side of Madame St. Pierre, and whisling 
at a great rate towards the 
“This time last night,” thought Mabel to 
imthe conservatory at Longmore G@ 
Him, ed = c* atithe end of; years. 
.to a to ather ol t . 
‘How rn. Aerny Aas in mfew bo f 


e smiled sadly and” pat the thougtit, but: 
did not long give way to te end This: 
reared in the lap : tae sal rh ina 


accustomed to 
from her cradle, yetcapable of unfiinch- 
Misinodamnce, heroic Petiouse, aud uncomplaining: 


me. ey 

| “Wihy @hould I expect,” shesaidity herself, “tobe, 

‘rocked allimy life by gentle wiida amd to sleep am 

'@ bed of roses? luxury and wealth, and! 
dourmare now for me. 

3; many nobler and 
eneed 


reverses.” oi. 
Mabel, noble minded: and: punt hearted! ae she tr 
knew. net: énonifioes: were to be, reqni 


what great. 
oft her—dreamt uot of‘ the territle, ordeal shew. wld 
liawe-to go through; else it is possible ete might 
have turned pale and trembled, her flesh might have 
shrauk, her bleed might, have curdied at the pros- 
pect. But she was journeying towards Paris—the 
gorgeous Paris of the Empi:e—and the brilliant city 


bloodshed and famine, sword and pestilence, 

“True, we have liad the Rochefort riots lately,” 
observed Madaine St. Pierre, “and they have made 
some good Euglish people very nervous about com- 
ing to France, but our army regulations are so per- 
fect "the good lady sp. ke what she believed to be 
trne—““and Paris is so completely under military 
rule, that we Have really nothing to,fear,” 

When the traiu arrived at Newhaven it wae sigtt 
—nearly eleven o’clock. The travellers were told 
the boat would start in about an hour, so they went 
on board at once. Tliey, divested tli--mselves of some 
parts of their upper clothing, then they lay down on 
the sofas, and covered’ themselves with rugs, and 
tried to sleep, There were,several otlier lady pas- 
sengers. 

Pale and wan Tooked Mabel when she stood on 
deck by tlie side of Madame St, Pierre, in the light 
of the spring morning. They were close to. tlie pier 
at Dieppe. e Norman hills looked bare and tree-. 
less from that pofnt of view, but when, an hour after- 
wards, and silt by tlie side of Madame St, Pierre, 
Mabel found’ herself in a railway carriage, passing 
through the budtling orchard country, and looking 
out apon the woods, fast donuing their summer suits, 
she cried to Madame St. Pierre in rapture : 

“ France is a beautiful country!” 

Through the open windows came the soft air. 
How balmy and geuia!, how different to the bleak, 
biting blasts which blew over that wild moorland in 
northern England! 

“Tt is well,” thomght the young girl to herself, 
“that I have changed the sevene. On the whole, I 
am thankful to Miss Singletons for sending me. to 
France.” 

The train paused for a few moments at Rouen, but 
not long enough to allow of the travellers alighting. 
It was an afternoon bright and warm as an Enylish 
June when Mabel and Madame St. Pierre arrived at 
the great terminus, 

“Now, wy dear.” sai’ madame, toacling the 
shouldor of Mabel, who had fallen asleep; “ rouse up 
—here we are in, Paris.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

“ Nothing,” continued the corporal, “ can bese sad 
as confinement for life, or sweet, an please your 
honour, as liberty.” ‘“* Nothing, Trim,” said my uncle 
Toby, musing.—Tris ran Shandy. 


OvT upon the platform amoug the bustling crowd, 
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in when taken in conjunction with their office and rank 
life—Mabe! experieuced that odd sensation which all 
of us feel when we find ourselves among a crowd of the 
lower orders in a foreign country, and hear them 
speaking with fluency a languaze which we have 
only learned with difficulty out of grammars and 
phrase books, and under the tutelage of staid tutors, 
or prim governesses, img to our sex. 

, There was a great crow jof passengers. English 
and French. Mabel accompanied Madame St. Pierre 
Minto a large room, where, after some official delay, 
‘they succeeded in olftaining their luggage. A voiture 
hwas soon obtained for them, and in a few miuutes 
pom found herself driving through the strevts of 

aris. ey 


Ttwas a bright ig afternoon, and everything 
|} worera holiday aspeet.. Mabel’s admiration was rap- 
,turons. 


“ Paris looks-to.me,” she gaid, “ likea city in fairy- 
land?’ ; 
“ Fou have not seen the beautiful parts of it 


Rivoli. Mabel ad- 
® houses, the beau- 
tiful stones: with which the gilded) bal- 
conias,, gnificent squares 
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was not associated in her mind with any ideas of |, 






te) thie ‘ether tanta the shops 
London, both in their ns aud in 
wanes which are: exposed for sales, the vebic vs 


whieh, shot the. voiture to right. 
‘the: lively, sooy crowds: of m& Upon the 
a gay, rich, 

amd of the children; the. 
“so mete aahandgbarse or 
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" w street, a very 
netrow street. Tiie-tall housesomeither sire Lad all 
éir ground floors rocers, fruit 
dealers, coufectioners, Quaint and dingy-lovking 
places Mabel thought them, contrasting them with 
the glare of splendour on which her eyes had just 
feasted, 

Another turn suddenly round the corner and they 
were in a wide aveute, with trees plauted on either 
side and houses seveu storeys. high, nearly all of which 
jhad golden letters on their balconies setting forth the 
fact that the proprietors carried ou tie,business of hotel 
| keepers—Hotel of the North, Hotel of the South, Hotel 
of Italy, Hotel of the Army, 
| Then the voiture stopped; before 4 honse.on whose 
‘balcony was iusoribed in, golden, letters: the words, 
|“ Hétel des Foréts.” 
| Mabel could nevermake:ont’ how it was that Mon- 

sieur and Madame St. Pierre should have given this 
name to their house, since assuredly neitier they ur 
any of their buarders bad mach connection with forest 
lands. 
_ A very ugly Frenchman, one of the waiters or 
garcons of the establishment, who answered ta the 
/name of Jacques, who wore a white jacket, «nd was. 
jremarkable, for having very large ears, opened’ the 
|door of the,cxb for the ladies to descend, carried in 
the luggage of Mabel, and began an animated ad- 
|\dress to his mistress, Madame St. Pierre, uot one 
word of which was compretiensible to Mabel ;. then 
they mounted the interminable staitcasa which is 
found iv all these Paris dwellings. 

“You shall come to your room, at once, my dear,” 
sail Madame St. Pierre, “You will tind everything 
ready for you, It will be such @ comfort, to wash 
jaud dress after our long jouruey, We dine at six 
}o’clock.” 

Tne room appropriated for Mabel was very highly 
placed in the Héteb des Foréts. It will. ba remem- 
bered that she was only to pay one pound per week 
for her boa: d and residence with Madame St. Pierre. 
The room was in the corner at the end of a long 
passage, and the winlow, though openin.; like all 
| French windows and thus affording as mach air «8 
it was possible to obtain under the circumst«nces, 
commanded only a view of the backs of numbers of 
houses, which were divided merely by a very narrow 
court from the back of the Hétel des Foréts. 

A dark little room, then, was Mabel’s; but every- 
thing was clean and in perfect order, frour the neat 
little bed with its snow-white pillow and its scarlet 
coverlet to the washstand with its spotless white 
ware and snowy towels laid out for use, 

So Madame St. Pierre left Mabel aluue. 

Mabel washed herself, rearran, her loxuriant 
dark hair, and changed ber travelling suit for a be- 
coming dress., Le was an ander-skirt of dark blue 
silk, with a pauier and square body of black satin; 








porters talking in a strauge tougue—stranuge that is 


the sleeves and upper part of the body were of rich 
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white musli».. Mabel wore also a gold brooch anil 4 
handsome gold-oveklet tomatch it; which ornaments 
she had received as a present from ber parents by the 
last Indiem mail. In her ilk: and ornaments, ‘with> 


the rich white muslin, andiwith her striking beauty,” 


Mabe) was hardlyan idealtype of aepenniless young 
woman seeking @ situation of servitude whereby she 
might eato ber bread: 

Presently there came a thundering rap:at: Mabel’s 
door. i 
“ Dinner is served,” cried Jacquesof the long ears, 
speaking in that strange: nasal French that was'so in- 
comprehensible to Mabel. 

‘Then she left ber room,.and descended: the sinters: 
minable. staircase; On the second floor were large 
folding doors teaching from floor to ceiling ; through 
these Jarques usherel Mabel, then: throug! a‘small 
passage where several: keys hung om nailsy where 
there was @ smal) table of gray granite, omwhich 
stood di+hes, plates, soup tureens, et. cetera and among 
which were bustling two.other men in white jackets, 
fellow-servants of Jaeques, 

An open door witts glass panels.aduritted: Mabel! into 





| your thoughts, and plans, and position, were common- 

plate, she scarcely ever looked at you again ; but if 
there was anytliiug about you’ wortli notice, madame 
| la contesse lookéd at you'a gtent’ deal) and contrived 
jalso that you shoitld look at lier a great deal. 

Her long; dark.' masculine faee haunted Mabel 
strang: ly. She found those great brown eyes, which 
had\a strange, quiet, evil beauty of theirown, con- 
stantly'fixed‘upon her, She was at once repelled and 
attracted by this foreivn dame. 

The countess spoke French, fluently and distinotly, 
and! musically impregnated with a soft Tuscan ac- 
‘cents’ Ft was of the emperor she spoke; and'of' the 
idissatisfaction with which a great maty regarded 
lis government. 

“Pormy part,” she said, “for myself; chére Ma- 
dame St, Pierre, I would uphold’order at all‘ risks.” 

This’ was'a sentiment very pleasing to’ Madame 
St. Pierre, for; of course, as long as’ the city was 
peaceful, and the people satisfied witt the emperor's 
government, foreigners’ would be far more likely to 
frequent Paris—-and probably the Hétel des Foréts, 
For some reason or other the Italian countess chose 





a large room, where atable: was: spread: hand g 
for fiiteen guests, These ladies and gentlemen were 
about taking their places: when'the young Buglish girl 
entered the dining: salon 

Madame St. Pierre was at one end of the tableard! 
Monsieur 8+, Pierre; afunny little Freuchmau, wlio 
had'been a soldier, and now served as a lieutenant in: 
the National Gnard,, was: sented at the other end 
Monsieur St. Pierne wore a brown wiz, and wasivery 
smartly dressed, He:was the politest little Frenob- 
man it is possible to: imegine; but though be had 
been five-and-twénty, years oterried: tor bis. English 
wife be could not syeakia word of the Raglisi lan- 
guage. MadameSt. Pierre iusisted that Mabel should 
sit by the side of her husband. 

“He will improve your French, my dear,” said the 
mistress of the house. 

So Metel, nothing loth, seated herself by the side 
of the little Frenchman, He was wonderfully struck 
with her beauty, and began to speak to er in the 
most polite and) complimentary strain, liken an- ald 
grandfather petting a beloved graui-dati:hten 

The dinner at the Hétel des Foréteywas exc: llently 
cooked aud very weil served, although the disiies 
were straunge to Mabel. The soup had a.pleasant, 
odd flavour; the-roast veal was‘delicious; the turkey 
was stuffed with chestuats. Then came sweetmeats 
and blanc-mange. aud afterwards a plentiful dessert 
of apples; oranges, uuts, and dried, fruits. Coffee 
came in with the:dessert, but there was also pleuty 
of wine, All the time Jacques of the large ears and 
his two conf) bres were busy hauding about platesaud 
cups with great alacrity. 

Of the guests or boarders of the St: Pierres'Mabel 


remarked that for the most part'their nationality was |’ 


the eame us ber own, There were a few insipid 
young Englishmen, probably belonging to the class 
of bank clerks, who were “doing” Paris during a 
week's huliday. There was’ oue energetic Enylish 
lady, very tall and thin, who dressed'very pliiuly, and 
endeavoired to hidé from no one’ the stern fact that 
she was five-aud-forty y eats old, and intended spend- 
ing the suatmer in Switgerland and climbiug to, un- 
told heigtits among the’ mountains, accompauied by a 
faithful guide, in whom stie had every confidence. 
There was a stout English wine-merchant,, with a; 
stout wife and three very fashionably. dressed 
daughters, There was a cousumptive-looking, young, 
curate, ov his way tw the south, who. was avcumpa- 
ied and protected by a sister ten years.older than, 
himself. lv avne of these personages) could. Mabel 
feel the slightest interest. 

Sitting upposite to her were three Frenchmen, and 
an Italian lady, the Coutessa, de Castrucchiv. The 
latter fascinated Mabel, lt. was @ strange faxcina- 
tion, ‘The neighbour at her right hand, a hundram 
Englishuian, sddressed: to! her some commou-place 
cemarks, but eke hardly kuew their drift, She found 
herself constautly watching the large: brown’ eye-, 
and piquante-lookiug,.iuscrutable countenance of the 
{talian lady. 

The countess was about’ five or six aud’ thirty 
years of age. Black and white were mingled in ter 
attire. She wore uo other colours save a‘large crim- 
son rose ‘n her abundant dark hair,and a golden 
brooch, in which giistened a large carbuucle, fiusten- 
ing her white Swiss body in front. The features of 
the countess: were well formed, though someuwtiat 
large and masculine. Her complexion was very browt,, 
and sallow besides. | here. were large riugs under 
the dark eyes, which seemed to speak of late huurs 
and weary dissipativn—but those eyes’ themselves 
were very rewarkable, They looked at you with a 
calm, steady stare, iusolently penetrating. Tiere 
was nothive inquiring or curious in the look of ma- 
dame lacimtesse, Sle seemed te know all about 
you at owe—that is, alter she had looked’ at you a 
couple of times ; then, if she decided that you, and, 


to iliate the worthy hostess. 

At last, at a given sigual, all the guests rose and 
passed into’ another room—the'drawimg-room of the 
'Hételides'Foréts; It bad four large windows; from 
' which yow stepped! out on to a wide balcony over- 
hanging the’ now’ brightly lighted street below, the 
Avenue des Fleurs; with its trees planted on each 
‘side; and opposite the large white hotels; with their 
golden letters: setting forth their various titles. Gay 
crowds: surged at! the’ doors of these hotels—gay, 
chattering, noisy crowds: There were numbers of 
‘little tables set out at the doors of! each of these 
houses; and'each of these tables was occupied. Men 
sat, and smoked; and drank ; women sat, and ‘ate, and 
drank ; ail talked and’ laughed—some sang—and 
the: brilliaut gas flared—and there came on the mild 
spring breeze the sounds of @ military band, diseours- 
ing sweet music at a considerable distance: There 
was'the rumbling’ noise of wheels, too; in’ the adja- 
cent’ Rue de Rivoli. 

Mabel had stepped out’upon the baleony that she 
miglt:contemplate this odd, piquante, brilliant scene. 
Sie was wise and bervic in: striving to divert her 
mind from the 1 plation of her own 
griefs, and to fix it on the objects which surrounded 
her. She heard the rustle of a silken skirt, a soft 
hand:touched:‘hers in grasping: the railing, on which 
shev also: leaved,, and’ the: Contessa de Castrucchio 
said; slowly, in) her dulcet French : 

“ Mademoiselle: is amused by this brilliant scene ; 
niadéemoiselle is new to Paris life?” 

“ Yes;/madame,” replied’ Mabel, “it all looks se 
cheertul, everybody appears so: gay.” 

The countessishrugged her shoulders, 

“ This is a city,” she said, “ out:\of whichone can- 
notilong rest contented: if. one bas lived here « little 
while: Every one is gay, every oneiamuses: himself 
or berself,.and:one fiuds, after sojourning here for a 
space; that positively tue one important: thing: im life 
ig to keep oneself well anused, 1s: mademoiselle tra~ 
velling for her own pleasure ?” 

Mabel scarcely understood the full force of this in- 
.Stlting question, coming: as: it. did: from-a: woman of 
Italy, in which country younggitls aveiuever suffered, 
to goroutuacliaperoned; yet. she comprehew)ed tliat 
the! countess meant to:speals sligutingly of! hor 

“ | have come,” she replied; haugtstily, “* with Ma- 
dame St. Pierre, under whose care I was placed: by 
my governess.” 

® Ah, mademoiselle is: probably going to school 2” 
said: the countess. 

Before Mabe} could make up her mind: what,to say 
in anewer to this impertiuent. query the deep voice of 
a: man sounded in. her ears, saying in: French: 

“ Ah, madame la. comtesse, a.new friend? a new 
friendship? Present.me, 1 entreat you.” 

/ * The Merquisde Fourmentelle,” said the countess.. 

Was Mabel wroug, or was there that\in the toue of 
madame’s voice which suggested the idea of a gruw!- 
ing aud savage tigress? 

* | have uot. the honour of knowing, your name,” 
‘continued the countess, ‘ therefore |.caanut have the 
houear of presenting you to monsieur otherwise than 








placed her under the care of Mudaine St, Pierre.” 
Mabel’s cheek flush-d and. her heant swelled an- 
grily at the poiuted sarcasm and, insuit contained, in 
the words of the Ltalian lady.. She wondered. whe- 
ther it.would be bewer for Ler to, state at. once the 
object.whicb }rought her aloneiinto # foreign coun- 
try ; the next t she r davtto grarify the 
impertiuent curiosity of Madume.de Castrucchio. 
Meanwhile Monsieur de Fourmentelle, addressed 





or 
“T can only. hope,” said, he, “that, mademoiselle 
will make a long stay in Paris, so that we may have 





the very great happiness. of seeing her here fre- 
quently. It is necessary, certainly, madeXuwiselle, 


as a young lady from Eugland, whose governess: has, 


that: you should see something of Paris—Paris la 
belle—the most beautiful city in the world. Madame 


‘St. Pierre’ has’no time to go out, and in Paris a 


young lady must never. go out alone; but Madanie de 
Castrucehio and myself will be delighted to take’ you 
every whiere, to show you everything—will you not, 
countess ?” 

The countess laughed a little, harsh laugh. 

“Oh, without doubt,” she said. 

“You are very kind,” cried’ Mabel, quickly. “T 
would not for the world inipose the burden of my so- 
ciety upon’ madame la comtesse, or upon you, mon- 
sienry” and'she bowed. “There are several of my 
own countrypeo;lé ih the Hétel des ‘Poréts, and, 
doubtless some of those ladies would permit me to 
ioit their party when tiiey go to see the sights of 
Paris,” 

Mabel was amazed when the Marquis de Fourmen- 
telle suddenly addressed her in very good Euglish. 

“That lady,” said he, “is jealous and_ spiteful. 
Unhappily a great many women are so, and, for your 
part, you must make up your mind to meet with a 
vast amount of envy from your own sex. It is the 
‘penalty you will have to pay for exacting the devo- 
tion of ours.” 

The marquis bowed’ with his hand upon his heart. 

“ You will surely offeud that lady, sir; or does she 
not understand: Hugtish ?”’ demanded Mabel. 

“ Evglish, English,” cried the countess, in a fury; 
“T donot understand the language, which is a bar- 
barous tongue, | know that one word, Euglish— 
English. Av, let-me compliment you; monsieur and 
mw 'emoiselle, on the politeness and: good feeling 
which induce you to converse in a language incom- 
prehensible to a, third person, and that third person a 
woman! It isa coarse'and rude manner of showing 
me that Il am det much in the way; but 
probably, judged ‘by thecode of your insular manvers, 
such conduct is graceful and gracious to a degree.” 

“ You are mistaken, madame,” said Mabel, spenk- 
ing sweetly in Prench, “in'Bogland, asin France, in 
good society it is judgedill+mannered to speak a lan- 
suage incomprehensible to one of the party present. 
I bug» to apologise, then, for my share of the offence. 
Now I will not any longeri de my pr upon 
you.” 

Mabel bowed, and stepped from the balcony into 
the drawing-room, The lamps were lighted, aud 
upon the tabi were spread cards:and dowinoes The 
boarders, Freuch and English, were all engaged in 
playing games for boubons: A large, prettily paiuted 
box, filled with these delicacies, was in-the centre of 
the table, F 
' The London wine-merchant, with lis: stout wife 
‘and fashiouxble daugitersy the insipid young clerks 
who were out for a holiday, the energetic lady who 
was about to perform atour in Switzerlend, M»sieur 
)8ti Pierre, aud, lastly, the two. Preneh geutiemea, 
who, during diuner, bad! conversed especially with 
the: Marquis: de Fourmentelle, were all eugaged in 
the frivolous, but innocent games. 

Mabe) was eutreated to sit down and form one of 
the party, aud, willingto make herself agreeable, she 
consen 

The marq:is:and thecountess still stood out upon 
the balcony,,auione,could have faucied that their 
voices were raised in sharp altereatiom. ‘he laa- 
guage which they used wae Italian. 

Mabel played: aud won a few bonbons. The French 
gentiemen were both young men, bvarded, mons- 
tached, fashivuably dreased. Neither of them wag 
handsome, or even gved-looktiug. Both were over- 
whelming in viweir politenese-to: Mabel, but it was a 
distant, respectful. politeness, quite unlike the push- 
ing assiduity of the Marquiside. Pourmentelle Oue 
of these gentlemen: was called Pavon, and the other 
Leville. 

Monsieur St. Pierre informed Mabel in a whisper 
\that both young men were sons of rich meniu the 
provinces, that their fathere did aot: allow them very 
great incomes, sv they preferred comparatively cheap 
quarters at the Hétel des -Poréts. 

“ Thus they have pleaty-of, money left,” continued 
the. volable little Freneluman,, “ for the tlieatres, che 
»balls, the dances, the presents; which they give to 
their friends. Wetat would you have? Young wen 
will be young men,” 

‘I'he spruce little landlord chuckled. 

About the whole tune of, these French people, even 
‘inclajing * mousieur,” who; was. a guod little fellow 
inthe main, and respected, Mabel as though she bad 
been his graudciild—about the whole tone of: these 
French peuple, we repeat, there, was a certain svme- 
thing from whieh Mabel shrauk instinctively. What 
was it? she asked herself. Then she thought of the 
English mooriand, wuich she had left far away, where 
the cold, healiny brevzes, were blowing; and she 
, acknowledged that the moral atmosphere seemed far 
_purer iu her oative island than bere io this beautiful 
and giitterimy city. 








“The Marquis de Fourmentelle,” ssid. Monsieur 
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St. Pierre, “does not live here. Oh, no! He has 
given up housekeeping for the present, but he occu- 
pies splendid apartments in the Hétel de Louvre, He 
spends thousands of francs a-day—he is most expen- 
sive, most extravagant. He hasa chiteau near St. 
Cloud, but it is shut up for the present. He often 
comes to the Hétel des Foréts to dine with Monsieur 
Pavon or with Madame la Comtesse de Castrucchio, 
who is his intimate friend, and then they usually all 
go to the opera together. But to-night it appears 
that they have found the drawing-room at the Hétel 
des Foréts sufficiently amusing. Is it your grace and 
beauty that have charmed them?” continued the 
little landlord, chuckling. “ Be very polite to these 
gentlemen, my dear child, they are my fellow- 
countrymen—ma, foi /—they are my customers, But 
distrust them, never go out with them unless accom- 
pavied by madame, my wife, or some English ladies 
from the house, For the marquix, he is a charming 
garcon,and many consider him the handsomest man 
in France.” 

Just as monsieur had got thus far in his descrip- 
tion De Fourmentelle and the countess came in from 
the balcony. 

Mabel had hardly had an opportunity of remark- 
ing the contour of the marquis’s countenance while 
standing out in the uncertain light of the balcony, 
and during dinner-time he had been so placed be- 
hind a large vase of flowers that she had only caught 
an indistinct view of “the bandsomest man in 
France.” But now, when he stood under the full 
glare of the lamp, she could not but acknowledge the 
singular power of that beauty which had led so mauy 
women captive, 

De Fourmentelle—indeed the gayest, the most dis- 
sipated, some eveu said the cleverest man in Paris 
—was considered irresistible ip all cases where the 
fair sex were concerned, It was vot only that his 
own countrywomen adored him; Italian women, and 
German women, Spanish ladies, and a fair sprinkling 
of England's daughters hed fallen under the spell of 
this French nobleman, and had fretted their hearts 
out in the vain endeavour to win his love. But it 
seemed that Adolph de Fourmentelle had no love to 
give to any one save his exquisite self. At that 
great shrine, Ego, he was never tired of bowing 
down. All other considerations were swept aside, 
all other interests, and all duties were trampled con- 
temptuously into the mire if they in any way clashed 
with the comfort and prosperity of him, Adolph de 
Fourmentelle—marquis in his own right, and owner 
of that great, rambling chateau near St. Cloud, which 
was Called after him Chateau Fourmentelle. 

It was rumoured that the marquis mingled greatly 
in politics, and that he was disaffected towards the 
emperor, to whom he owed a private personal grudge. 
It was true that since the Rochefort riois, and the 
trial of Pierre Bouaparte at Tours, the marquis had 
not been received at the Tuilevies. But his friends 
said that all that would blow over; avd no 
matter how much he was suspected, not one single 
proof, or a shadow of one, had as yet been brought 
against De Fourmentelle. He was about thirty years 
of age ; his hair was jet black, but it was his whim 
to have it cut as close to his head.as possible, com- 
ing down on his quare, white, massive foreliead in a 
peak. The breadth and power of that brow were 
remarkable, but there was an indescribable some- 
thing expressed in the curvin.s lies of the temples 
at which plysiogn mists shrank or looked grave. 
For the rest, the eyebrows were finely arched, and as 
black as the hair. The long, almoud-shaped, wazel 
eyes were liquid in softuess, wonderfully bright, and 
of a peculiar hazel tinting; they looked aimost gold 
colour in some Ights. The vose, mouth, and chin 
were perfectly moulded, and when Adolph smiled 
you were dazzled by the glitter of his even, pearly 
teeth. His complexion was white and. red, a bril- 
liant tinting on the checks. He was of middle 
height, muscular, and stiongly built. He was want- 
ing iv that supple grace and natural elegauce which 
distinguisheit Gustave de l’Orme, but then he had 
learned to ride, an:t to dance, and to fence, and his 
clothes and his boots were so perfevily made that he 
passed for a very elegant man. 

Still Mabel’s heart was safe. It would certainly 
never be wounded by a single glance of the bright 
hazel eyes of the marquis. She thought of her boy 
lover iv blexk, northern England, and she contrasted 
him with this fashionable roué, this man of the world. 
much to the latters disadvautage. She sighed while 
she said to herself: Gustave is also a Frenchman. 
Is he light and frivolous, selfish and pleasure-seek- 
ing as all these »pprar? ‘Then she called to mind 
the frank, honest | git in his fine dark eyes, aud she 
said to herseli—No, Gustave is not as these. 

Meaawhile the muwquis aud the countess both ap- 
proached the table. the countess leaning negligently 
ou the back of a large arm-chuir, Her face was very 
pale—her brown vyes blazed. Mabel could not but 
remajk that ber figure was very elegant, aud her 





taste in dress perfect, though peculiar in ite kind. 
Her bluzing eyes watched every movement of De 
Fourmentelle. He, meanwhile, walked up boldly to 
Mabel, and drew a chair close to hers. He seated 
him-elf. Theu he said, in a low tone, in English: 

“ A thousand parduns! Would that I could apo- 
logise to you on my knees for the rudeness of yon- 
der countess. She is half-insane—for I will not allow 
myself to interpret her strange conduct to me in any 
other way. She is of no family—that is to say, she 
springs irom the middle classes. She is a Tuscan 
by birth, and she certainly has a splendid voice, and 
a great talent for singing. Some people brought her 
out at Florence, aud a rich old count fell ia love with 
her, and actually married her.” 

Adolph shrugged bis shoulders and smiled go as to 
show his brilliant teeth, 

“She was not the most circumspect of wives, I 
believe, and after a while there was a separation. 
But the oli tellow allows her something, as little as 
he conveniently cau—perhaps about two hundred a 
year, English—and she roams about the world, but 
lives chiefly in Paris, She manages to subsist very 
well upon her income, iv a honse like this—nay, she 
even saves, | believe. Yet she is fond of amuse- 
meuts. She has several Italian friends bere, and I 
made her acquaiutauce at the house of one of them. 
i heard ber sing, aud was pleased with her voice. 
She invited me here to dine with her, that is, at her 
expeuse, It was an act of courtesy, and in return I 
have accompanied her several times to the opera. 
She has supped with meat my hotel. I am positively 
growiug weary of ber, and if it were not for other 
cousideratious,”” be bowed to Mabel, “ I should bid 
adieu to the Hétel des Foréts for a very long time ; 
but now | find bere @ charm and attraction which 
will chain we to the earth, that 1 may have the 
felicity of bowing down constantly at your feet. The 
moment | saw you I became your captive, and so 
shal! | ever remain as lovg as I live,” 

Dozen of times bad De Fourmeutelle, the gay mar- 
quis, used words like these to ladies of all ages, com- 
plexivns, and ranks, from the haudsome, portly matron 
of three or four aud forty, whe had blushed with 
deligut at bis passiouate compliments, to the slender 
grisette of fifteen years, who burried along the cold 
Paris streets ou a wiuter murniug, eager to be in time 
for her daily work. Blue-eyed belles from England, 
whose papas could give them great fortunes, had 
coloured with delight when the French’ noble had 
whispered to them that »e loved them, and even now, 
in that very room, were not the fashionable daughters 
of the wine-merchant watching him jealousy, aad 
wondering what he could tind in the delicate, sleuder 
Mabel so attractive? But Mabel herself as she 
blushed did so only through aunoyauce; she dis- 
trusted the marquis thoroug«ly, and disliked him as 
much as it was possible ber gentle nature could dislike 
anybody, Theu she remembered the advice which 
Mousieur de St. Pierre bad given ber “to be cau- 
tious,’’ to be polite towards these Freuch gentlemen, 
and she hoped tat the marquis would have oo rea- 
sup to complain uJ the rudeuess of ber iusuiar man- 
ovrs. She schooled herself, therefore, to reply that 
she thanked the marquis for his goud opinion; but 
that her tastes were siunple, and that she was an- 
worthy of such high-tlown complimeuts. 

“I do not deserve them, mousivur,” she said, 
“neither do they please me. You mean them well, 
doubtless, mousieur, but | am thoroughly Boglish in 
my tastes.” 

He laughed contemptuously, and a gleam of anger 
shot frum tis fiue eyes. At the same time he smiled 
and bowed. aud eudeavoured tu lovk charmed at 
Mabei’s plaiv speakiug. 

* You will teil me then, mademoiselle, that your 
countrywomen do uot like compliments, Pardon me 
if I say that my experieuce hus uot taucht me that. 
But, doubtless iv propertion to the beauty pussesse:! 
by each fair tady is ter carelessuess regarting compli- 
ments. Youder Ita.ian, with her long yellow faceand 
her masculiue nose, would breakfast, diue, and sup on 
compliments. She is delighted wheo Ll say I am 
charmed with the clear transpareucy of her skin, 
and that | admire the delicute curves of her nos- 
trils. She cannot see for herself in the glass that 
she is as ugly as an Indian idol; and sue grows 
more passé every day.” ‘The maquis laughed 
cruelly. “But for you, mademoiselle, wuose beauty 
is fresh as the ruse, and delivate as the fleur-de- 
lis, who are mure graceful tuan the eglantiue, and 
whose eyes are now like twin stars, now like sly 
blue vivlets hiding in the snade—on your ears, 
mademoiselie, compliments fall wearily. One cares 
not to be assured of a fact constantly of which one 
is ulready well aware, therefore L wil never compli- 
ment you ayaiu, madgmviselle; yet 1 stall find it 
very difficult to be sv near perfection aud never be 
permitted to extol it.” 

At this moment there came suddenly a loud knuck 
at the door of the salon. ‘Without wailing for a re- 





ply, the person who knocked entered the room. I* 
was a man in uniform, a de ville. 

The bright colour faied out of the cheek of Du 
Fourmente!le, his very lips grew white, and Mabe: 
perceived a look of terror in his eyes. He drew » 
ae cards towards him and began to shuffte them 

uy. 

“ Play a game of écarté with me, mademoiselle?’ 

The sergent de ville approached the table, and 
placed one hand on the shoulder of Pavon and the 
other on that of Leville. 

“ Each of - gentlemen is arrested,” he said, “on 
the charge of conspiring ust the government of 
the emperor. Monsieur rles Leville, Monsieur 
Octave Pavon, you will have the goodness at once to 
accompany us. The voiture is at the door, and six 
seryents de ville. "Tis useless to offer any resistance.” 

"he two accused men began to speak loudly in 
self d*fence. They protested they had nothing to do 
with any plots, ‘I'hey were in Paris simply to amuse 
themselves. They came from loyal Breton families. 
Monsieur St. Pierre rose to his feet and gesticulated. 
Very indignant was he that his well-paying guests 
should be carried off by sergents de wille. 

The wine-merchant’s family, the bank clerks who 
were doing Paris, the energetic lady who was going 
up the Alps, all stared in open-moutbed wonder at 
this exciting scene. 


De Fourmentelle, who had been shuffling his cards ° 


and talking to Mabel about the mysteries of écarté, 
now for the first time raised his large eyes, and starec 
a cold stare at the two men whom he liad called his 
friends, It was a Jook which the sergents de ville 
might have interpreted as meaning, “‘ he was utterly 
uuacquainted with Leville or Pavon.” 

Tue two gentlemen were allowed to go to their 
rooms, accompauied by the policeman, to bring away 
their pocket-mouey, jewellery, toilette requisites, and 
linen. 

Then Madame de Castrucchio walked up to De 
Fourmeuteiie, and said to ‘him viciously iv Freuch : 

| a to me, monsieur, Are you attending to 
me » 

“1am all attention, malame,” said De Fourmen- 
telle, still shuffling his cards, 


(To be continued.) 
PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 














CHAPTER X. 
Oh, welcome pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings. pK 
° ilton. 


For several days Adonia was very low, and very 
weak, ani there were times when her kind nurses 
feared that she would not recover, But strength 
came atlength, and she was able to walk out. into- 
the pure, fresh air, She tried to smile when her 
kind host and hostess sought to give her comfort,, 
but the smile, when it reluctantly crept upon her 
face, was only of gratitude to them. 

Victor, in deep disguise, had ventured into the 
city, and had even made his way to the quarters of 
the royal guard; but he could gain no tidings of his 
master. Neither could he find any trace of the 
charioteer. He met several people who declared. 
that they had seen Spartanus within a few days, 
but none could tell him whither he had gone. So. 
Victor returned from his bootless search to the vine- 
dresser’s dwelling. 

One afternoon, when the shadows were lengthen- 
ing upon the sward, Adonia went out and sat down 
upon the rough bench beneath the clustering vines, 
where the priest of Neptune had once found her, 
and ere long afterwards the old vine-dresser came 
and sat down by her side. 

“* My dear child,” he said, in an earnest, persua- 
sive way, ‘there is not yet good reason’ for utter 
despair. Ali source of hope is not shat to us. 
Wuile there are doubt and uncertainty we have a 
right to look for the brighter rendering. . Let us 
wait until some word is received.” 

* Alas !’’ replied the maiden, in mournfal accents, 
‘what possible source of hope is left open to as? 
Who ever knew of.esvape from the dread power into 
whose hands my love has fallen? Did you ever hear 
the story of. one who had found release in life trom 
the hands of that awful tribunal ?”’ 

The old man clenched his bands, and was for a 
time silent. He could offer no favourable solution 
to the proposition, no matter how much he strove to 


do so, 

* T know, I know,” feebly murmured the old man, 
at the sa.ne time racking his brain for new thoughts 
whence he might whisper words of comfort. “lt 
is all true as you say, Fag I do not find hope 
wholly dead within me. e know not what may 
happen. Men have escaped from dangers as great 
as this which now overshadows the prince, and they 
will do it again. Only the pastin naman affairs is 
absolutely fixed. In the future Heaven alone is 
sure and immutable.” 
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Fabian gazed reverently upon the speaker as a 
one inspired; but when, gradually, the light had 
faded out from her eye he said : 

* Adonia, there is one source of hope not yet men- 
tioned : Have you thought of the stout charioteer ¢” 

“Yes, father, I have thought of him, and have 
prayed earnestly for his coming. Be sure he knows 
noting of Julian ; or, if he does, he is powerless to 
help.” 
o child, you do not know Spartanus so well 

as I He knows more than people think. He 
cannot be ignorant of what has transpired.” 

“Oh, if he would only come!’’ the maiden mur- 
mured, with her hands prayerfully clasped. “ If he 
were here I could trust him with my whole heart. 
He is a good man!” 

“That he is!” somnented the vine-dresser, em- 
phatically. ‘‘He hath power, too, thongh for the 
life of me I know not whence he derives it. I think 
he knows where the prince is. Had it not been so 
he would have been here ere this.’’ 

After a little reflection Adonia started with a 
fearful shudder, and caught Fabian by the arm. 

“T see, I see!’ she cried. ‘“ He, too, has been 
arrested by the secret spies! That is why he does 
not come to us.” 

“* But,” said the old man, with an effort, ‘‘ people 
have seen Spartanus at large. You know Victor so 
informed us.” 

“ Ay, they had seen him, but when? Victor could 
gain no trace of him, nor could any tell him where 
he might be.” 

Fabian was at his wits’ end. All his castles of 
hope had been d: molished as fast as he could rear 
them, and he knew not where to look for more ma- 
terial. He had bowed his head in meditation, when 
he was startled by a low, frightened cry from his 
companion. 

“ What is it?” he asked, looking up. 

“There! there!’’ she whispered, pointing with 
her finger towards the road. 

Fabian looked, and saw upon the highway, just 
rising the gentle hill; four stout soldiers led by a 
man who wore upon his white toga the a bor- 
der of the imperial livery. He turned again to 
Adonia, and her face had changed to a deadly hue. 
She grasped his arm convulsively, faintly imploring : 

“Save me! save me!” 

“ Bat who—what—is it?” 

“It is the Roman envoy !—It is Vangorgon! Oh! 
shield me from him !” : 

Without waiting for further explanation, and with 
movements as quick as he was capable of, the old 
man raised Adonia from the seat and conducted her 
to the house, and very shortly afterwards the envoy 
was at the gate. Fabian had no time for reflection. 
He admitted the applicants to the court and de- 
manded their wish. 

“T saw a female with you,” said the envoy. 
** Where is she ?” 

“She has retired into the dwelling,” answered 
Fabian. . 

“I wonld speak with her.’’ 

_“ That may not be, good sir. The maiden is in- 
disposed, and would not be disturbed.” 

“‘ We will not discuss the matter, my friend. I 
would see her. Dost understand ?” 

“T understand your wish, good sir, since it has 
been so plainly stated ; but I must beg of you——” 

“ A truce to your begging!” cried the envoy, im- 
patiently. “I know the maiden well—she is of 
Messina—by name Adonia. Is it not so ?” 

For a moment the old man hesitated; but his 
reason told him that an attempt at deception 
— not avail him, and he answered in the aflirm- 
ative. 

“Then,” said Vangorgon, eagerly, “she is the 
person I seek. Either lead her hither, or conduct 
me to her. If she escape me through your hesita- 
tion—if there be any traps or burrows through which 
she is spirited away—then your house shall come 
down and your head off! It is Vangorgon, the en- 
voy of the Emperor Domitian, who speaks.” 

_It was a moment of sore and grievous trial to the 
kind-hearted vine-dresser, He knew that the sol- 
diers were of the royal guard, ready and willing to 
do the work of tueir master ; and he knew that, as 
representative of the emperor, the envoy was for 
the time clothed with imperial power. What could 
he do? The gentle maiden was. looking to him for 
protection, and every instinct of his nature rebelled 
against giving her up. Yet the harrowing con- 
viction was forced upon him that resistance would 

— than useless. He ud in his 
anguis 
Me ede made a threatening movement. 


“ 

sad Silence! Another word of delay, and we pass 
over thy dead body. Will you lead me to the 
maiden, or shall I find the way myself ?” 

Fabian turned back towards the house, not daring 
to speak further, walking like one suddenly stricken 
with biindness. 

Meanwhile Adonia had gained the chamber of her 
hostess, where a full sense of her danger rested upon 





her. She thought of the subterrancan passage by 
which she had come from the city, but she knew not 
how to gain it. Her lover alone had knowledge of 
the secret, and he was not near to help her. Good 
Thamar sought to cheer her, but the words of com- 
fort did not reach her mind. She sat upon a low 
couch, shrinking like a frightened bird, when Van- 
gorgon entered. 

dark, deep-set eyes of the envoy gleamed 
with a lurid glow, and the flush of exultation was 
upon his sinister face. 

‘* My dear child,” said he, approaching her. “1 
am rejoiced that I have found you at last. It has 
been a long and weary search, but my reward is 
ample.” 

“Sir—what would you?” the maiden gasped, 
crouching away to the far part of the seat. 

“TI would that you should accompany me, fair 
one. I have no time to waste, Make such pre- 
parations as are needful, and let the moments of 

preparation be few.’ 
n her agony of supplication Adonia sank upon 
her knees, and raised her clasped hands. ~ 

“Oh, spare me! Have mercy !’’ 

“Up, up, girl, and doas I bid you. Mercy! do 
you think I mean youha:m? You are beside your- 
self. Come with me, and I will prove to you how 
falsely you have judged.” 

But Adonia did not arise. Still upon her knees, 
she implored : 

‘Oh, in Heaven’s name, spare me! I am weak 
and faint. I have been very sick. Itis but asmall 
favour for you to grant; but it will be all-in-all to 
me.” 

The envoy bent upon the kneeling girl a look in 
which there was no shadow of relenting; but he 
seemed rather to gloat over the abjectness to which 
he had brought her. At length he stepped forward 
and :ifted her to her feet. 

‘*Let me tell you, girl, how you may find peace 
and rest. Come with me, and your troubles shall 
have an end. Nay—speak not. The die is cast. 
Go and prepare. I will give you time for that.” 

Then turning to Thamar, he added : 

“ My good dame, go thou with her, and render her 
assistance. You appear a woman of sense, and, I 
doubt not, havea care for your own life, and for that 
of your husband.” 

Thamar stood trembling before him, knowing not 
what manner of reply to make, though sympathy 
for Adonia was evidently uppermost in her mind. 
The envoy saw it, and thought best to supplant it 
with sympathy of anotier kind. 

** Mark me, my good lady,” he continned, bend. 
ing upon her a look of most malevolent import, ‘‘I 
give the tenth t of the running of a glass for the 
performance of thine office. Thy husband will re- 
main with me, and if thou failest, so much as by one 
poor minute, his life shall answer for it! Now get 
thee gone, and make speed.”’ 

Dame Thamar was not of the heroic sort. She 
had eyes to see, and the wit to un/lerstand ; and she 
saw and understood that the wicked Roman not 
only meant what he had said, but that he had the 
disposition to do it. So, without a word, she took 
Adonia by the hand, and led her from the room. 

When they had reached the little chamber where 
our heroine had slept, the noble woman, who 
seemed to shrink—who had shrunk—before the im- 
perial ambassador, threw her arms about the un- 
fortunate maiden, and when she had quelled the 
great throbbing of her heart. she said : 

** Adonia, apa’ Heaven knows I love my hus- 
band with a love that nothing else of earth can 
claim; but true life hath its duties of faith as well 
as of love. I know my Fabian’s heart—I know his 
wish—I saw it in his face as we came away. I once 
heard you and the prince conversing of a secret 
passage, underground, which might be reached from 
our premises, If such a way is open to you, and 
you can gain it, and thus be free from this wicked 
man, I will belp you to depart, and——”’ 

“ Hash!’’ interrupted the sufferer, with tearless 
look. “I know your heart, Thamar, and I bless 
you for your goodness; but your noble devotion 
has done all it can for me.. Such sacrifice as you 
hint at were madness. You could not save mefrom 
that man. Still, good mother, grieve not. Thereis 
help at hand for the last moment.” 

“Then you have hope of succour?” whispered 
the dame, eagerly. 

“Such hope,” answered Adonia, “as the Re- 
deemer found upon the cross. Ah, Thamar, they 
cannot rob me of that comfort, though they drag 
this poor body into shreds.” 

The hostess regarded the fair young speaker with 
veneration—with an awe not unmixed with wonder 
—and at length she said: 

“© Your faith is strong, Adonia? Ywuu fear not to 
trust the Almighty ?”’ : 

“Oh, Thamar,” the maiden replied, with a glow 
of inspiration upon her beautiful face, “I would 
not sell my faith for all the wealth this world can 
afford. Ido not mean that I despise this earthly 
life, or that I would not gladly embrace all the 





earthly good that could be secured to me; but T 
mean that in the final hour, when the promises and 
hopes of earth fade away, as sooner or later they 
must, this hope which my Saviour gives to me is an 
anchor to my soul, sure and steadfast. If you have 
it, part not with it. It is the magic key which has 
power to Open the bricht gates of the hereafter, and 
give even to mortal vision a glimpse of the glories 
beyond the veil.” 

At that moment Thamar experienced a realising 
sense of the value of religion she had never felt 
before. She dared not break the holy spell by words 
of her own; and as the work of preparation was ac- 
complished she kissed the noble girl upon the cheek, 
and shortly after led her back to the atrium. 

The 7 stepped forward, and took the maiden 
by the hand. His dark features were worked upon 
by mingled feelings of anxiety and ferocity. He 
was evidently prepared to resort to extremest mea- 
sures, and this Adonia felt in the vice-like grip he 
laid upon her. 

“ Are you ready?” he whispered, with a reserved 
threat in his tone and look. 

“T am ready,” she replied. 

The old vine-dresser, unable to restrain himself, 
sprang forward and caught the girl's hand and 
| away it to his lips.. He dared not speak, but she 

new well what was in his heart. The simple act, 
manifesting even before the envoy and his myrmi- 
dons devotion to her cause, and conveying to her a 
sweet pledge of love and sympathy, spoke as no 
words could have spoken. 

Vangergon waited no longer. Bidding the sol- 
diers to clear the way, he drew the fair prisoner to 
his side, and led her from the house—led her out 
through the court—out by the open gate—into the 
highway. 

Thamar watched her retiring form until it had 
disappeared beyond the wal!, then she turned away 
and bowed her head in wailing grief. 

* Heaven have mercy upon her now!” ejaculated 
Fabian, raising his clasped hands towards heaven. 

‘‘Amen!’’ responded the dame, looking up through 
her tears. 

This;aged couple had once been blessed with tho 
presence of a daugnter, fair, and good, and true, 
who had, not many years before, been gathered to 
the world of spirits. An aching void had been left 
which Adonia had well nigh filled. They had come 
to love the gentle maiden with all their hearts, and 
re blow of such @ separation fell heavily upon 

em. 

Half an hour afterwards Victor came in. He had 
been away upon the search which he had not yet 
relinquished. He observed the grief of the good 
people, and his heart sank within him. 

“ Where is the lady ?’”’ he asked, gaspingly 

*Gone!’’ was the response. 

“Gone?” he repeated, aghast. 

* Yes.” 

Then Fabian told the sad story. 

When it had been told, Victor sank upon a seat, 
and gazed about for a time like on» bereft of sense. 
At length he started up, and smote his clenched fist 
upon his breast. 

“ This is no longer the place for me. I will go back 
to the city, and, come life or death, [ will not rest 
until I have tidings of my master, or of the 
charioteer !”” 

Fabian did not seek to detain him. 


CHAPTER XI, 

They uever fail who die 

In a great cause. Byron, 
*Gtoomy and cheerless were the hours now added 
to the sum of Prince Julian’s life. On that night 
of his arrest by the secret spies he had been con- 
ducted to one of the gates of the city, and there 
blindfolded. After that he was.led within the walls, 
and conducted by devious ways to a building which 
he entered, The floor of this building, as he could 

rceive by his treac, was of solid stune, as were the 

ong flight of steps down which he was directed. 
After traversing other windings in the deep pit, he 
was cast into a dungeon, and a heavy door of iron 
closed and bolted upon him; then the bandage was 
removed from his eyes. 

Julian’s dungeon was very narrow, with a low, 
arched roof, and the walls and the floor were of 
rock—rough, damp, and filthy. In one corner was 
the wreck of a wooden frame, with a hard packed 
mass of mouldering straw upon it. It was the only 
place of rest, and he sank thereonandslept. When 
he awoke he perceived a narrow slit in the vertex 
of the roof, through which a faint beam of light was 
struggling. Where a ray of the sickly light rested 
upon the wall he observed a name written—or, 
rather, scratched upon the stone, as though with a 
point of iron, The characters were Roman, and 
the name was easily read. It was “ Fabius Grac- 
chus.” 

He remembered Fabius Gracchus asa Christian 

hilosopher and reformer, who had mysteriously 
Sisappeared while Octavia had ruled in Messina for 
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her boy king. He had gone, none knew whither ; 
but Julian fancied now that he knew very well. 
With this knowledge came the thought that he, 
too, might have been shut up in that fearful place 
to die. After much searching he fornd a piece of 
rosted iron, like the point of a dagger, or knife- 
blade, and with this he etched his own name be- 
neath that of Gracchus. 

With this same iron point he made a mark upon 
the wall for each return of the light of day to his 
dungeon. He made these marks against his name, 
and pat over them a sign to designate that they 
stood for days. ‘ 

The prince was not destined to immediate star- 
vation. At stated times.a small wicket at the bottom 
of his door was opened, and bread an:i water put in; 
but the man who performed this office was never 
visible, nor would he make response to the hailing 
of the prisoner. 

The days crept on—slowly, wearily, and pain- 
fully. Julian could see that his hands were growing 
thin; he felt that his limbs were shrinking and be- 
coming weak ; and he knew that the poor nourish- 
ment which was given him could not mach longer 
keep him alive in that noisome. deathly place. Had 
his reflections been left to prey entirely upon his own 
situation his spirits would have sunk more rapidly ; 
but thonghts of Adonia, though they were far, very 
far, from being hopeful, gave exercise to his mind, 
and excited his imagination into things without.and 
beyond his gloomy prison. 

Where was Adonia? Where Spartanus? They 
had fallen under the evil eye of the enemy as he had. 
Could they have escaped? He dwelt upon the pro- 
position in this form—he dared not dwell upon it in 
the other. 

Twelve marks Julian had made upon the wall, 
and the twelfth day of his imprisonment was draw- 
ing to a close. He had cast himself upon the 
clotted straw, and was in a half-sluinbering state, 
when he was aroused by a hvavy footfall out- 
side his door. He started up, wondering if he 
had slept the night away—if in his weakness he 
had lost his count of time—for the man wae brought 
his bread and water always came in the4norning. 
He was thus wondering when his door was opened, 
and two men entered his cell, one of whom car- 
ried a lantern, the sickly light of which only served 
to aid to the horrors of the place. They were large, 
heavy men, with ugly features, and robed in black. 

“ Jalian of Messina!” spoke the foremost of the 
twain—and he carried a naked sword in his hand— 
“ you are summoned to appear before our Tribunal 
of the Decemviri!” 

A new terror struck to the prisoner's heart as he 
heard this. He knew that Domitian had instituted 
Secret Councils of Ten in different parts of the em- 
pire, for the trial of proscribed persons ; and fur- 
thermore knew that these councils were composed 
of men who were mere tools of the tyrant. 

“* Wherefore am | called by them ?”’ he asked, 

* Doubtless to answer for thy deadly sins.”’ 

“My sins? Heaven knows i have committed 
none !” 

“ Thus so may it appear in proof.” 

* Who has accused me?” 

“That shall appear anon. Come with us.” 

** One question——” 

“ Not here. We are waited for.” 

Julian knew that further questions would be use- 
sess, and while the man with the lantern went on in 
advance he suffered the other to lead him from the 
dungeon. The way lay through long and devious 
passages, antil at length they stowod beneath a dark, 
frowning arch, and before them a heavy curtain of 
black cloth was suspended. Here the guide gave a 
signal, and directly afterward the curtain was drawn 
aside, and a third man appeared, 

“Who comes here ?” demanded the latter. 

* Prince Julian.” 

“ He is expected. Let him enter.” 

Beyond the curtain a door was opened, and the 
gas ew was conducted through into a large cireu- 
ar apartment with vaulted roof, the only light in 
which was that afforded by the hanging lamps. As 
he entered the youth cast his eyes around, and his 
heart sank within him like a lump of lead. He was 
in the torture chamber of the Secret Inquisition ! 
He knew it because he had once visited it as an in- 
sp ctor when he had been on terms of intimate 
friendship with tae king ; and he remembered very 
well that at that time Glaucus had declared his in- 
tention of having the horrible place walled up from 
the sight of man for ever. He remembered it very 
well. He remembered the black walls, and the'sharp 
hooks of steel, the iron rings, the screws, and ‘the 
frightful engines of torture. He remembered, too, 
the judge’s throne, with the benches for scribes 
upon either side; and he remembered the slimy 
stains upon the pavement. 

Upon the seat of the judge now sat the chief of 
the Decemviri. Julian knew him by his staff of 
office ; while seated upon his right and left were 
others of the ‘Ten, and beside these were stout men 
armed with swords and pikes. 


Next Julian observed two men standing near him 
who d to be pri like himself. Their faces 
were ghastly and unshaven, and their eyes had that 
hollow, phosphorescent glare which results from 
long suffering. One was.an old man, with silvered 
locks, and the other was of middle-age. Surely our 
hero had seen those faces before. 

But stop! Hark! The chief of the Ten speaks 
—he pronounces a name—and the white-haired old 
man looks up. 

“ Flavius Galba!” , 

Just Heaven! Can that be the good old philoso- 
pher of Messina? Julian quivered with horror. 
From his earliest childhood that man had been his 
friend; and not many weeks before he had sat, an 
honoured guest, at the sage’s board. Alas! how 
changed! 

‘This gaye the youth a clue to the identity of the 
other prisoner—Herodicus, the merchant. 

“ Flavius Galba,” spoke the chief, ‘‘ do you know 
why you have been summoned to appear before our 
sacred tribunal ?” 

“TI do not,” answered the old man. 

* Would you hear?’’ 

“T am anxious to know.” 

“ You are accused, with others, Flavius Galba, of 
having entered into a horvid conspiracy against the 
life of our king.” 

The aged philosopher stood aghast. He had ex- 
pected the charge of treason, on account of his re- 
ligion, but he had not dreamed of ‘this. 

“ And, farthermore,” pursued the chief, “it is 
desired that you should make known the names of 
others who are engaged in this same dreadful plot, 
You know them ?” 

** The charge is false—natterly, absolutely false !’’ 
exclaimed the prisoner, vehemently. 

“ Galba, such an assertion is easily made, and we 
had expected to hear it. But it isnot what we want. 
We want the trath. Now. tell me—is there not 
among the Christians of Messina a conspiracy fur 
the assassination of the king ?” 

“I know of none.” 

* Beware!” 

“I speak the trath.” 

“Flavius Galba, there is such a plot,and you 
know it.” 

“On my life—by my hopes of the eternal future 
—it is false |” 

“ Can you swear there is no such plot ?” 

“There is none ainong the Christians.” 

“ How do you know P”’ 

“If there had been——” 

“ Speak on.” 

The old man hesitated still. 

“You mean,” suggested the chief, “that such a 
plot could not have existed among the Christians 
without your knowledge ?” 

= prisoner acknowledged that so he would have 
spoken. . 

“ Which signifies,” quickly added ‘the inquisitor, 
“that the secret machinations of the seditious sect 
are known to you.”’ 

With this the chief turned to one of his scribes, 
and bade him write, after which he resumed : 





direct. Is there not such a plot ?” 

“IT know of none.” 

“Once more, and onlysonce, shall we leave you 
to answer of your own unassisted will. Do you not 
know of such a plot ?” 

The old man clasped his hands, and, raising them 
towards Heaven, he fervently answered : 

“ As Lhope for Heaven’s mercy I know‘of no such 
thing!’ 

“his is your answer ?” 

“The only anewer I have to make.’’ 

“Flavius Gulba,’’ spoke the chicf, with a tone 
and look of te. rible meaning, “*I would nave from 
you an affirmative answer. If you will speak of 
your own accord, it may even yet be well with you. 
If you do not your body shal) be made subject to 
such pains as have ere this moved tongues stouter 
than yours.” 

Still the old man was firm in his denial. 

“Let him be put to the test!” 

Upon this two of the officers seized the prisoner, 
and bore him back to a bench, where his feet were 
piaced in a pair of iron stocks, which were so con- 
structed that they could be compressed ‘at the 
pleasure of the operator. 

We have not the heart to picture in detail the 
terrible work which the executioners did upon that 
old man. Torture after torture was brought to-bear 
upon him, and though ‘he groaned in his speechless 
agony—though the pain was exquisite beyond con- 
ception—yet he would not speak the answer which 
had been demanded of him. 

At length, when his hands and ‘his feet had been 
crushed into shapeless wreck—when his enétgies 





had been well-nigh exhausted by ‘his intense suffer: 
ings—the chief asked him : 

“Flavius Galba, is there not a plot among the 
Christians of Messina for the assassination of 


“Now, Flavius Galba, we will have the truth | 


The old man answered : 

**{ know nothing of. it.’” y 

Then the inquisitor arose, and waved his wand, 
and the prisoner was borne to the rack, and bound 
aon its ernel bed. His limbs were made fast, and 
the revolving bars were set in motion,, ‘Ihe chief 
had stepped down from his throne, and stood by the 
side of the terrible engine. 

28 — he said, “and your life shall be 


spared. 

‘* My life youcan have; but. to Heaven alone yield 
I my soul! You have my answer!’ 

So answered the martyr, and the words were the 
offspring of his expirimg breath. Ere he spoke 
agam the shackles were broken, and the noble 
spirit was freed from its crushed and tortured 
tabernacle. 

The chief hastened forward with an eager ges- 
ture. The palls were lifted from the rachet-wheels, 
the rollers flew backwards witha sharp buzz, and 
the distended ropes snapped and twanged like the 
strings of a giant harp suddenly broken, 

The shapeless mass was lifted-from the rack, and 
restoratives applied to the nostrils, but all efforts 
towards restoration were in vain. The spirit of life 
had pass ‘d beyond the reach of mortal harm. 

The distorted remainsof the martyr had been laid 
aside when an alarntat the door of the torture 
chamber arrested the movement of the inqnisitors, 
and, having caused a mantle to be thrown over the 

hastly remains, the chief ascended his throne, and 
Sseuaes to know who had come to interrupt them. 

“A messenger from the queen,” answered the 
sentinel. “ He says he comes on most important 
business.” 

* Let him give his message to yon.” 

“ He says he was commanded to deliver it:only to 
the chief.” 

“ Is he alone Pp’ 

“ Ho is.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

* A priest. of Neptune—his name Erastus.” 

“Let him enter; and look ge well tothe outer 

until he has be 

Shortly afterward the applicant entered the cham, 
ber. He was the same white-haired old man who 
had visited Adonia at the vine-dreaser’s. He ap- 
proached the throne with slow and steady ‘steps, 

lancing the while up'and down the gloomy cham- 
rm as though curious to see what manner of work 
was going on. At the foot of the throne he stopped 
and bowed. 

“ Sir inquisitor,” he said, “you will pardon me 
that I accepted the queen’s command in its most 
literal sense. She bade me speak to you alone.’ 

“You may do so, Erastus. I think you are called 


“ Then approach, and deliver your message.” 

The priest moved near to the chief, and in. a whis- 
per said : 

“ Her gracious majesty is uneasy. The king is 
fractious. She would know the result of this ex- 
amination as quickly as may be.” 

“ She s know in due time.” 

“ Have you any word of assurance that might be 
conveyed unto her now ?”’ 

“* No, no—but [ will have ere long !”’ said the chief, 
grinding his teeth as he spoke. ‘“‘ Go tell the queen 
that she shall know the result in dne season. You 
wili not be admitted here again.” 

The priest turned away, and was conducted from 
the chamber by two of the guards. Julian watched 
him as he departed, as he had watched hin since he 
had entered, and he fancied that he could now see 
whence had come all his troubles. So, then, his 
worst apprehensions touching the man had been 
well founded. But had he been equally an enemy 
to Adonia? If he had, then—Heaven have mercy! 

When the door had closed: upon the retirin 
pricst—the executioners would ha, ¢ thrown the hood 
from the rack, but the chief prevented them. 

“ Not that—not that,” he said. “ We will make 
quicker work. Herodieus!” 

The merchant started as he heard his name pro- 
nounced, and a fearful tremor shook his frame. 

“ Stand forth, andanswer us! Do yowknow why 
you are summoned here?” 

“1 know not.” iole 

He answered without hesitation; but there were 
signs of weakness in his voice,as though the dread- 
ful scene he had witnessed had shaken and broken 
his spirit. 

** derodicus! you are accused, with others, of 
having knowledge of a conspiracy against the life 
of the king. We know that the Christian philoso- 
pher, Theopilus, is at the head of -the conspiracy, 
and we would have confession of ‘the fact from one 
of bis own eect. If you-will make such confession, 
you are free from the moment.of your speech.” 
“Oh. no, no!” cried the merchant. ‘ ‘{heopilus 
is a friend to Messina, and would Jay down:his life 
for the king !”’ 





” a ‘Theopilus, you are sure, is not in the 
ot > 
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“In—the—plot? Before high Heaven, I know 
of no plot such as you speak of !”’ 

The chief slowly moved his finger towards the 
spot where lay the mortal remains of Galba. 

*“ Beware, ions! There is a plot against the 
life of the king. Confess!” 

‘* Heaven have mercy upon me! I know of none.” 

“ Once more—thou art whole in body now—con- 
fess.” 

* Never!” 

The merchant spoke the word, butnot with the 
power of a'firm, undaunted ‘spirit. The ghastly 
heap that lay shrouded upon the pavement before 
him held him as by a horrid spell, and his heart 
sank lower and lower as he continued to. gaze 


upon it. 
(To be continued.) 


———————— 


‘THE EARL’S SECRET. 
— ge 
CHAPTER XXXIITI. 


: My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s ae 


Tue carriage which bore the unconscious Lady 
Valeria from Silvermere had not been gone from the 
hazel coppice an hour ‘before her absence frem the 
house was discovered by Fleming, the little waiting. 
maid, 

Servants were despatched in various directions 
throngh»the house and over the grouads to search 
for the missing girl.’ The earl went ‘himself to 
examine berrooms, Everything there, asthe reader 
is aware, was in the wildest disorder, What «id it 
all mean? The servants, ina body, crowded near 
the door of the boudoir, which ‘had been broken open, 

“That young Gabron! He’s the chap! She's 
‘oped with him, my leddy bas,” said one of them, in 
a bersh undertone, to a fellow servant by his elbow, 

“ What is that you-are saying, Myers?” demanded 
his lordship, sternly. 

The servant hung his head and turned of a:searlet 
hue. 

* | didn’t say as how my leddy had ‘loped, but I 
thought being as how Gabron said he was going to 
marry ap heiress and a teddy, m bbe——” 

The fellow hesitated in confasion, His lordship 
did not demand to hear more. but with his hand 
waved the servants away. Theo he sauk into a 
chair, and his cheek grew white as marble as his 
eyes roved over the room. 

One of the housemaids had tarrie’ behind when 
the others left, and she timidly entered the boudoir 
and stood before the earl. 

“ Please, my lord——” the girl stammered. 

The earl looked ap. 

“ Well, girl, what is it you have to tell me?” 

“My leddy didn’t go with.that man on purpose, I 
saw him currying ‘her in bis arms, but she was in- 
sensible.” 

This statement transformed the earl from an hum. 
bled, stricken father to a wrathful and indiguaat one, 
eager to fullow and punish the villain who hai out- 
raged ‘his feelings. 

His lordship was now convinced that his daughter 
had been carried off by the Gabrous, and tivat their 
destination was Dunhaven Castle, for he suddenly 
remembered having beard the housekeeper asking 
questions in reference to it from La‘ly Cracow. 

Heordered his carriage at once, and gave directions 
to be driven to the railway station, 

The next train carried him swiftly in pursuit of the 
abducted girl. He went alone, but well armed, feel- 
ing little misgivings for the result of Wis journey 
should be come up with Gabron, whom he knew for 
& great coward. 

As his lordship left his home before the Gabrons 
teached Stockton, it is needless to say he did uot yet 
the telegraphic d teh, x 

When she who is called Griselda came in from the 
balcony—for it was she whom the supplanter had be- 
beld there—her face ‘was bright with bopefulness, 
This was the day on which Philip had promise! to 
return, perhaps accompanied by her father—at least 
be would bring ber kindly messages from him and 
other loved ones. 

While she sat thus Randal Gabron left the girl he 
was resolved upon making his wife in the charge of 
his mother, and set out to explore the castle, 

Lady Valeria wisely held ber peace about the figure 
she had seen upon the balcony. She hoped that 
through this lady, or some ove connected with her, 
she might be able to escape from the Gabrous. 

Randal had not proceeded far before he was met 
face to face by Brian Pilky, who, though still pale 
and weak fr~m his recent illness, was no longer 
obliged to keep his room, ‘I'he fellow carried a Jan- 
tern, the feeble rays of which falling upou his ugly 
feaiures, sharpened and bleached by sickness and 
Curtinement, rendered them more repulsive, if -pos- 
sible, than before. 





Randal recoiled.from him. 

“Who be you ?” demanded the hunchback. 

“T am a tourist, By means of rambling too long 
over the hills I got separated from the others of my 


party, and, seeing the wicket open, 1 ventured in to, 


ask for « mouthful to eat.” 
“ You'll have to go to’the missis.” 


“ Where shall I find your mistress?” asked Randal, | 


in a hesitating tone. 


The fact is he was taxing his mind to know whe-| 


ther he had better beat a retreat at once or go on. 


“ She’s upstairs. If you’llcome with me, I'll show 


you the way.” 
Randal concluded to go with the fellow. 
As Brian reached the head of the staircase he 


threw himself down and inclined his head in-an at-, 
|| When thoroug ‘ly aroused his anger knew no bounds. 


titude of eager listening. 

“Some one is coming this way,” he said, and he 
sprang to his feet, seizing Randal roughly by the 
collar, “Say, you viperous mortal, did anybody 
come here with you? ‘Cause if they did——” 

He fivished his threat by drawing from bis breast- 
pocket a wicked-lovking knife,’ which he circled 
above his head. 

“Nota man came with me, or knew of my com- 
ing,” answered Randal, his knees feeling slightly 
weak. 

“Well, there’s some one coming through the pas- 
sage, aid they'll come here, Now, I'd like to let 
missis know, but I can't run no risk., All you and 
me has got to do is to hide and see what’s up,” 

As he spoke he darted behind a pile of old lumber, 
which vearly filled an aleove near at hand. Raudal 
followed, though be had not heard a sound to indi- 
cate that any one was approaching. As he waited 
he observed a woman coning from a direction oppo- 
site the staircase. She came on slowly, carrying a 
small hand lamp, _ She,paused before a door directly 
across the corridor from the alcove, and, placiug ber 
lamp upon the floor, she proceeded to fit a key in the 
lock. Then for the first time sie turned Ler face to- 
wards ‘the lumber pile. 

“Mrs. Lyell!” ejaculated Randal, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“There missis,” said Brian, ina low voice. 
“T’d like to go and tell her, but it’s no go. They're 
coming up the stairs this minute.” 

Now, for the first time, Randal heard a firm, 
though cautious tread on the stairs. As the reader 
has guesse!, the new-comer was Lord Walsingham 

Mrs. Lyell, om going into the room, at the door of 
which Randal had recoguised her, left the door par- 
tially open. 

Peering from his hiding-place, Randal saw with 
dismay she true heiress of Silvermere seated at a 
table apparently reading. He vad vot recovered from 
the shock which the unlooked-for appearance of Mrs. 
Lyel) and her charge gave liim before the face of the 
ear! was raised above the landing. 

This apparition for a time completely paralysed 
Randal’s physical powers ; be longed for strength to 
spring upon bim, bind him, and carry him away be- 
fore his eyes should rest on her who, as Gris«ida, sat 
quietly by the table within the boudoir. ‘But too 
late! Already he is moviog towards*the open door ! 
Already his eyes are upon her, Too late! 

Mrs. Lyell was standing with her back to the 
door, engaged in shutting off a portion of the light, 
which she was saying dazzled her eyes. 

“Who is that ?” asked Brian, involuntarity clutch- 
ing the knife which he carried concealed iu the breast 
of his coat. 

“Lord Walsingham.” 

Those two words cost Sandal an effort. He 
seemed to be choking. 

Brian sprang from his crouching position, foaming 
with rage and excitement. 

“ He must be kept out of there,” he said. 

“1 wish hecould,” Randal replied ; * but it is ‘too 
late. ‘See, ‘be is already in the room,” 

The men, who were both so interested in what was 
passing, could done morethan watch and listen, 

They saw Mrs. Lyell spring aside the moment his 
lordship’s face appeared, and take refuge in another 
room. They heard the joyful cry of the beautiful 
girl who sat by the table as she sprang up and came 
lightly forward. “The earl did not advance to meet 
her, or'offer to embrace her, He had been told at 
the station that the lady who took the train with the 
man he described and the elderly woman was not 
carried, but walked to the carriage. ‘So he came to 
Dunhaven perplexed by doubts. His manner chilled 
tie lovely girl’s heart. She stood still, and her 
‘beautiful head drooped. ; 

Meantime Brian aud Randal were thinking of a 
plan to prevent the ear] from speaking to Griselila, 

Suddenly Randal whispered a plan in Brian’s ears. 

Brian nodded and chuckled low with delight. 

“Tl do ‘it,” he said, and creeping cautiously out 
from his concealment he slunk away in the darkness. 

He soon returned, carrying a small lamp in his 





hand. He went boldly up to the door of the bou- 
doir. The earl was still standing not far from the 
door. The maiden still -watted tremulously, boping 
yet dreading, fearing even as she hoped, that her 
woes were now to have an.é6nd. 

“Will you, sir, step this way? I’ve something I 
consider vou ought to be itold before the chap disap- 
pears,” said Brian, 

Thinking he was going to learn something of Ran- 
dal Gabron, the earl stepped outside the door. 

“| live in this ’ere castle,” said the fellow; “and 
I saw that handsome lady brought here, and I know 
where the man is what brought her. He’s bid, watch- 
ing “4 @ chauee to slip off. Shall I show you the 
wu 


y 
Lord Walsingham was 4 very passionate man. 


He pressed his hand against the pocket of his coat 
as though to make sure the weapon he carried was 
safe, and said, huskily : 

** Yes. “Lead on.” 

Brian started off along the corridor leading away 
from the staircase,-and bis Jordehip followed. 

As soon as they were gone Randal bounded from his 
hiding-placé, and ‘sped away to ‘the room where Lis 
mother had been left with her charge, 

“Girl!” be ‘exclaimed, ‘on eftering, “you are 
doomed, Lord Walsingham has followed us. He is 
here in this very castle!” 

“Ah, then,” the lady smiled, “he will save me 
from you. Ob, 1 am ¢o glad.” 

“ You are a very grateful creature, But you do not 
know all. She is here, too; the girl you resemble, 
the girl whose oame you have taken for your own, 
She is here and her father has'seen her! Mrs. Lyell’s 
retreat is uot near Evlinburgh as she led us to sap- 
pose, bat at Dimbhaven—bere!” 

The girl turuéd hér eyes upon her discarded lover 
plea lingly. 

“Oh, Randal, can you do nothing to save me from 
the terrible fate | shall be doome: to 2?” 

Randal drew himself up and looked half-angry as 
he answered ; 

“Swear to me that you will marry me within a 
fortuight after you are reiastated at Silvermere as 
the earl’s daughter, and I will eee what can be done.” 

She said, solemuly ; 

“T swear it.” 

“Tiheu follow me,” 

The girl followed Randal .swiftly to the corridor 
where he aud Brian had been concealed, and under 
his direction she was soon hidden ‘as they bad ben, 

Thev Randal entered the boudoir, where Griselda 
was still standing. 

He usade a respectful bow, saying: 

“My lady, Lord Walsingham finds it not con- 
venient for bim to return here for you, He is in 
a@vother part of the castle,and sent me to cunduct 
you tobim. Will it you to come?” 

She reco mised the housekeeper's son at once, and 
siguitied her willingness to accompany hin. 

He led her straightway to the room in the south 
tower, which his mother and hercharge had so lately 
occupied, 

“You will remain here alone a short time, my 
lady, til) 1 send tis lordship.” 

“Where is papa? I thought I was coming to 
him, You have seen him since that terrible Brian 
called him away? He would not play papa false, 
would he, thougu he seems to take delight in evil 
doing ?” - 

“ His lordship is engaged with the man whom that 
hideous fellow catled him away from you to see. He 
will be here shortly. But if he isnot, you need give 
yourself no uneasiness, It is just possible he may 
find it necessary to go at once to London withuut 
seeing you. His lordship bas just madean important 
discuvery which niay chauge your prospects cunsider- 
ably, my lady.” 

With this he left the room. 

When Randa! went out he paused a moment to 
fasten the door, by means of bolts arranged upon the 
vutside, Then he hastened back to the lumber pile, 
having glanced into the boudoir to assure himself 
that the earl bad vot yet returned, 

“ Now come,”’ said he to the anxious girl concealed 
in the alcove, “aud act your part as well as I have 
mine, avd ail will be well,” 

She came forth at once, and he continued : 

“ Your dress, fortunately, is of the same colour as 
the one she wears. Now, adieu, till we meet at 
Silvermere.” 

The beautiful schemer, her eyes radiant with re- 
awakened hope, eutere-i the poorly liguted boudvir, 
and Randal wulked hurriedly away. 

Brian led ‘the ‘too credalous earl a sort of wild- 
goose chase from “room to room «nd passage to pas- 
sage, until he fually pronounced farther search use- 
less. He then conducted the nobleman back to the 
boudoir, 





(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jrasis.—The handwriting is good and stylish. 


ContTrisuTions.—The manuscripts of “Stella” and 
** Crowan of Crowan" are declined with thanks. 


A Constant Reaper (Cork).—The articles can be pro- 
eured at those London establish nents which deal in the 
implements aud waterials used by grainers. 


Lotry.—The day of the mouth upon which the first 
Sunday of July, 1 26, feil was the first of July. 2. We 
are unable to auswer your other questivn. 


Cuanr.es B. (Worcester).—Apply to the inventor. You 
seemed to have overlovked tue fact that you must be 
nt of his name aud address, for you have copied 

them in the letter which we have received from you. 


G. H.—The return of any individual member of the 
regiment is uucertuin and cannot be very well ascer- 
For instauce, he might come home on leave. You 

ehould communicate with your friend by letter. 


Netuts.—1. You may use a little violet powderif you 
will ; that at all eveutsis harmiess, a quality which many 
cosmetics do not possess. in private lite you should 
hesitate beiore you tauper with your complexion by ar- 
tificial means. ‘lo do so will gain you no friends aud lose 
you many admirers. 2. The ‘tuwer of London is closed 
to the public on Good Friday. 


J. H. T.—The boys are not trained to be naval officers 
ut to serve as svameu or in sucu other capacity in the 
Navy for which during their training they may appear 
to be vest adapted. ‘Lhe aye bas Veen already given; a 
personal application at one of the ports named is neces- 
sary, but no hard and fast line us to height is laid down. 
The physical condition must be sound and strong. 


R. R.—The emendations and additions you have made 
to your poem have effaced the iavourable opinion we nad 
formed of your powers. ‘ihe whule of the added verse is 
poor; and the fitth and closing lines of it are marked by 


the deceivers. This is the solution. He is aware that 

‘our present position and the habits of your life demand 
fn a suitor the possession of certain substantial realities 
which oh ee are not quite within his reach, It is 
this consciousness which produces that cold constraint 
and hesitation so mys.erious when compar 4 with the 
warmer sentiments by which he is occasioually betrayed. 
Very likely he will soon disappear. You must let him go. 
He is not for you. It is not sufficient that your loving 
heart should be won by words and manner. Its owner 
ome who has the power to protect as well as 


Enrvest L., twenty-three, tall, fair moustache, very af 
fectionate, and has an income of 1601. per year. 


Liy, nineteen, 5ft. 4in., fair, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be of medium height, fair, amiable, and 
fond of home and music. 


Netxy, twenty, mediuyn height, dark hair and eyes. 
Respondent must be dark, loving, fond of home, and have 
expectations. 


Ayye and Isaprita, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
amiable, loving, and in good positions. Kespondents 
must be good mechunics, 

Jura and Lrp1a, tall, slender, dark eyes, dark hair, and 
fair complexion. Respondents must be good mechanics, 
and loving. 


Frances and 1.12218, tall, fair complexions, hazel eyes, 
pretty, and accomplished, Respoudents must have a 
good income. 


Briout Eygs, twenty-two, 5ft., pretty, dark hair and 
eyes. Respondent must be a steady young man, tall, and 
good looking. 


Norag, eighteen, medium height, very fair, dark blue 
eyes, good complexion, fond of music and French, and 
will make a loving and dutiful wife. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and in a good pusition. 


CoME WHERE THE NIGHT-WINDS SIGH. 


Oh! come where the night-winds sigh, 
When the light of the day is gone, 

When the sombre és of evening fall, 
As slowly the night creeps on. 


Oh! come, and I'll breathe there a love tale 
Of my youth’s happy time long by ; 

Of a day that will m for me never more; 
Then come where the night-winds sigh, 

Oh ! come where the night-winds sigh ; 
For {love the silent lone vale, 

Where the hly and rose of the summer days 
Lay withered "neath the autumn gale. 


There let me shed affection's tears 
For a loved one now dwelling on high; 
I yearn for our meeting in that home 
Where the uight-wiuds cease to siyh. 


G. H.S., twenty-two, 5ft. Lijin., fair, and fond of danc- 
ing. Respondent must be about niveteen, dark, of me- 
dium height, domesticated, of a loviug disposition, and 
able to manage a house. 

Ciacpia, seventeen, tall, fair- complexion, brown hair 


circumstances. Respondent must be good looking, ra- 
ae tall, accomplished, amiable, and possessed of asmall 
neome. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Hoox anv Tutuste is responded to by—“ Ruby S.,” 
seventeen, tall, fair hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, and fond of a sailor. 

Mary by—* Black Diamond,” 5ft. 7in., and amiable. 

NELLIE by—“ Snowball,” 5ft. 7in., dark, good looking, 
and good tempered. 

Geurrupe by—“‘ H. S.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 10in., and with 
an income of 1001. por annum. 

ieen Bawn,” tall, good looking, and 
a blonie, 


Auprkr by—“Happy Will,” twenty-one, dark com. 
plexion, good tempered, in easy circumstances, and well 


conn § 

Maky and Neti by—“H. T. B.” and“ B. M.” Both 
are young. possess a income, and propose to ex- 
change cartes, ; 

Y. P. by—“Lonely Alice,” eighteen, 5ft. 4in., dark 

wn hair, blue eyes, handsome, loving, fond of music, 
and ‘domesticated. 

Louise by—‘‘ Edgar,” twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., dark hair, 
blue eyes, of an affectionate nature, tempered, aud 
fond of home; and—‘t George S. B.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 
Ytin., dark complexion, food looking, dark eyes, fond of 
home, and holds a tuation. 

H. B by—“ nora,” nineteen, fair, handsome, 
lively, ladylike, and accomplished in music and singing ; 
and—* Cambria,” who is young, has very large bright 
— eyes, plays and sings well, is domesticated, and 


TP. bye Lina,” eighteen, fair, tall, loving. and do- 
mesticated ;—C, P. T.,” eighteen, well-bor, educated, 
musical, both vocal and instramental, affect onate, do- 
mesticated, has now a little property, aud is entitled to 
more; and—‘* Maude,” eighteen, fair, fond of music, lov- 
ing. and domesticate 
i Litrte Lass by—“G.S.,” twenty, fair, dark hair, 
tempered, and would make a good hustand;— 
“Lonely Joe," twenty-four, dark, affectionate, fond of 
home, and just entered into business ;—‘* W. 8.," tw - 
four, dark, and thinks he might suit her; and— 
“George,” twenty-two, 5ft. sin,, dark, handsome, good 
tempered, and with a moderate income. 

HITE CLimaTiIs by—** An Oxonian,” above thirty, and 
in comfortable circumstances ;—‘“*G. B. R.," a gentle- 
man by birth and education. who proposes to exchange 
cartes ;—“ U, L.,” forty-four, 5ft. Sjin., has an income of 
just under 1001. per annum from 

tessa: focky and tty, attt youd booking, poatboeds the 
between forty an t., ing, possesses 
qualifeations requires. ie = widower withs.,t éhildren 
and has an income from freehold property of upwards of 
1 OL a year; and—" J. F.,” who answers, he believes, the 
requirements specified, is about the middle height, ra- 
ther stout, and has an income, though not large, more 
than sufficient for his own wants. 

Wi.t Batu by—“ Polly,” Suantprcight, short, dark 
brown huir, grey eyes, and ¥ viu, disposition ; 
“M. A. T,,”. thirty, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, kind, 
loving, and quite capable of borat care of a house; 
“ Anuie Gertrude,” twenty-nine, dark hair and eyes, do- 
mesticated, fond of home, and lo: ; “B.S.,” eighteen, 

dium height, davk complexion, brown hair an 








and A and would make a good wile. Pp must 
be . looking, affectionate, and capable of keep- 
ing a wife comforta:ly. 
Muyyiz, twenty one, brown hair, blue eyes, good look- 
g, genteel in appearance, and very affectionate. Would 








defective taste, bad judgment, and the auseuce of g 
poetical feeling. Your etiort two defiue genuine happiness 
and a true life does not conduct the reader out of that 
land of phantasms with which you seem familiar. Pos- 
sibly the problem of life perplexes you, aud you are still 
seeking its solution “in wandering mazes lost.” 


A. B. J.—Graham Diamonds.—Pour boiling water on 


. Graham flour, stirring rapidly till all the flour is wet. 


‘Too much stirring makes it tuugh. It should be about 
as thick as can be easily stirred witha strong iron spoon. 
Place the dough with plenty of flour upon the mouidin: 
board, and kuead it for two or three minutes. Boll half 
an inch thick, and cut in sinall cakes or roils. Ifa large 
«<juantity is required rvll avout three-tourths of an inch 
thick, and cut with a knife in diamond shape. Bake in 
a very hot oven forty-five minutes. 


A Sea Bigp, who addresses us froma midland county 
concerning the locality of certain London emporiums, is 
informed that we cannot uudertake the invidious task of 
making the selectious he desires. Wheu he pays 4 visit 
to the metropolis for the purpose of making his pur- 
chases he will tind in the cuifee-room of his hutel a thick 
voluu.e bound iu re , wiich will put him in ion 
of more extevsive iufrmation on the subject of his 
queries than the limits of our space will permit us to 
give. 


T. Y. Z.—Take a pot of any sort which will hold about 
3 quarts of water; put in 3iv. of beef (the round is best) 
with the wa er, salt to taste, put it on the fire, let it boil, 
and take off the fat as soon as it comes to the top; this 
must be done several times till it is quite free from 
grease, then put a tew carrots, one or two turnips, and 
the heart of a cabvaye In France caramel is always 
added to cvlour it, but it cannot be procured in England; 
but some burnt sugar or burut onion does as well. Then 
put it ona very slow tire ior several hours to simmer. 
This recipe will make the must excelleat bouillon, as 
in the Maison Duval in Puris, which is well 

nown. 


Dimpy Doopie.—That isa very odd nom de plume to 
appeud toa very nice letter, which, if our ju igmeut is 
worth anything, his been written by a very nice young 
lady. But fa: more odd is the genuinely modest dis- 
elaumer of attractions which exist evidently, notwith- 
standing the shrinking behiud those other girls whom 
you consider a thousand times wore pretty. We venture 
to differ from you; he diifers from you also upon this 
‘score, and evdorses his opinion by the huma-e which 

in and again he unwittingly pays at your shrine. His 
miration is as geuuiue, his esteem as sincere as his 
character is bouourable. You must not rank him with 





a) 
like tocorrespond with a tradesman's son, who should be 
good tempered and dark. 

Loxgty Luv, twenty-two. and Mznry Kars, twenty-five, 
both good temp ° d icated, wish to meet 
= two steady, respectable mechanics, dark, and fond 
of home. 

Ross, nineteen. tall, fair, blue eyes, dark hair, and & 
trad *s daught Respondeut must be good look- 
ing, have blue eyes, light hair and moustache, and a 
tolerable income. 

Orta A., twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., dark, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, ,ood tempered, an’ loving. Respondent must be 
industrious, dark, tall, loving, foud of home, and able to 
keep a wife. 

Cora G., twenty, 5ft. 4in., fair, light aubury hair, sweet 
tempered, loviny, fond of home, and wishes to meet with 
an industrious husband, dark, tall, loving, and very fond 
of home; a teetotaller pref 


Henrtetra, twenty-two, 5ft. 8iu., black hair, blue eyes, 
domesticated, and wuuld like to correspond with a yen- 
tleman with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be 
tall, good looking, and a tradesman. 

Mirsiz B,, thirty-five, f ir, blue eyes, of a loving, ami- 
able disposition, and very careful. Would like to corre- 
spond with a dark gentleman, about forty, with a view to 
matrimony. 

Marre Anrorvetrte, twenty-one, tall, fair, fond of sing- 
ing, dauciny, and music, a good housekeeper, and used to 
business. Kespondent must not be shorter than 5it. sin., 
and have an income of not less than 150. a year; one in 
a bauk or goverument situation preferred. 


F.G. B., twenty-three, 5ft. 10in., brown hair and mous- 
tache, blue eyes, fair complexion, fond of home, and his 
an income of 1501, Respondent must be dark, medium 
height, fond of home and music, and should forward her 
care. 

Jenyy and Macerr.— Jenny,” eighteen, tall, fair 
and with golden hair. * Magyie,” twenty, medium height, 
amiable, and good looking; both well educated, anu with 
— incomes. Respoudeuts must hold good posi- 

ns. 

Minwie and Atice.— Minnie,” seventeen, tall, inte- 
resting, brown hair, dark blue eyes, and very loving. 
“* Alice,” sixteen, medium height, dark, and dark hair 
andeyes. Respondents must dark, good tem) ered, 
very loving, well educated, and they must also be 
friends. 

Percy C. P., twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., dark hair and eyes, 
good tempered, fond of home, and in very respectable 








eyes, a good musiciau, loving, aud an orphan with ex- 
pectations; ‘‘Jane,” medium height, fuir, good tem- 
pered, lovin, and fond of home; “ Laughing Nan,” 
twenty, petite, black eyes, golden curls, and is very do- 
mesticated ; ‘*C. H.,”’ suantys very respectable, passable 
looking, dark, domesticated, and would make a good 
wife ; “* Miriam,” who writes for fuller particulars as to 
his looks, whether he is fair or dark, short or tall; 
“ Lottie,” nineteen, dark hair and eyes, of respectable 
family, aud could make « good wife; ‘* Rosetta," twenty- 
three, medium height, fair, good tempered, and fond of 
home ; ** Renee,” grove fk pee: 5ft. 4in., dark curly hair, 
blue eyes, genteel, looking, good tempe.ed, and 
affectionate; ‘* Mabel,” of a warm and loving 
and has a few pounds to call her own; *L. 3.," twenty, 
medium height, and dark ; “ Annie," nineteen, 5ft. 3in, 
housekeeper, good tempered, fair, and thinks she 

could love Will. 

Craupe M. wishes for the carte of ‘‘ Scarlet Verbena.” 

Anya wishes to exchange cartes with “ A Citizen,” 

Ciara Dg Ciare wishes for ‘* Engineer's” carte, 

NELLY would like the carte of the gentleman who re- 
sponded to her, and “ Nelly ” will send hers in return, 

Cannon’s Roar writes for ‘Sentry Gos” carte and 
further particulars. 

—— wishes for the cartes of the gentlemen who re- 
spon " 
T. M. appears to have made some mista‘e in the lady's 


nanie. 

J. V.M. das not sent any particulars of his appearance 
or age. : . 
E. would like to receive carie of “‘W. N. B.;" she 
will send hers in exchange ; she also wishes to receive 
more definite particulars of “‘ W.N b's.” position, 


~ peal Jouryat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


each. 
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SACHET, BROOCH, EDGING 
IN RUSSIAN STITCH, SLEEVE-LINK, CRAVAT 
END, OVERSHOE, EAR-RINGS, &c., &c. 


SACHET FOR HANDKERCHIEFS.—No, 1. 


Cur this sachet from the illustration in .white | do not advise it.. The cloak should be long enough | ©" 


Ce ee ee Se ee 
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Sacuet ror HanDKERCHIEF.—No. 1. 


satin. Let it measure twelve inches each way and be 
slightly wadded ; quilt it and adorn the upper part 
with embroidery, placing it on the under part accord- 
ing to illustration. Work the flowers, etc., in natural 
colours, and use white silk ruches for trimming. 


INGENIOUS ORNAMENTS.—Nos. 2, 4, & 7. 

THESE ornaments consist of buttous in metal or 
wood covered with silk reps, on which flowers in na- 
tural colours have been printed. In preparing these 
buttons to adorn any article of dress, care must be 
taken that the colours harmonise with the dress they 
are to adorn. 


Broocu.—No. 2. 


EDGINGS IN RUSSIAN STITCH EMBROI- 
DERY.—Nos. 3 & 8. 

TneEse edgings, used as trimming for children’s 
dresses are in coloured silk, cashmere, or cloth. The 
designs are worked with braid, which should contrast 
agreeably with the silk or cloth, etc. 


CRAVAT END IN EMBROIDERY AND 
TATTING.—No. 5. 
Tus work is executed on lilac sarcenet ribbon. 
The design is worked with lilac silk braid, and the 
ends are trimmed with silk fringe of the same 


J a 44d Abas Wadd i kd 


FASHIONS. 
LinEN OVERALLs.—The pattern of the Glengarry 
cloak will be used for overalls and dusters of gray or 
brown linen, to be worn over handsome travelling 
suits, or to protect the dress when driving over dusty 
roads. A belt may be used with this garment, but we | 


to cover the entire dress. The trim- 
ming is bias bands of the linen 
stitched on, or else white or brown 
braid. Large pearl buttors 

Spring SHaw.s.—Spring shawls, 
and the pallium scarfs, shaped some- 


SLeecvE Link.—No. 4. 


what like a burnous, are brought out 
in beautiful varied gowds. fine and 
soft, with thick ottoman reps, yet as 
clinging and pliable as cashmere. 
The bright Roman colours are seen 
on many, While others are merely a 
bright scarlet, or blue, gray, or blavk, 
in irregular stripes with white. ‘They are 
square, reversible, and are prettily fringed. These 
are for carriuge wear. and to be worn carelessly 
around the shoulders in scarf fashion when the spring 
suit is not heavy enough. 


Cravat Enp.—No. 5. 


StRaw Bonners.—The first articles of millinery 
which invite our attention are straw bonnets. From 





colour. 


Epoine mm Russtan Stirch EMBROIDERY.—No. 3. 


OVERSHOE IN CROCHET.—No. 6. 

Cut out the pattern iv stout muslin, and iv lamb’s- 
Wool work up to it backwards and forwards, 2ud 
row.— Work 2 st together, then proceed with the 
work till the proper width is attained. Work the 
soles in black lamb’swool, and sew them on to the 
worked shoe, Trim the same with white fur. 


the unusually large quantity prepared, it is antici- 
pated that straws will be greatly 
worn. Fine English Dunstables, 
smooth Milon braids, English pearl 
braid with pointededges, 

and the coarse-looking 
but stylish rongh-and- 
ready etraws constitute 
the vanety, Few Ne- 
apolitan and other hair 
bonnets are shown. 
White straw will pro- 
bably be most worn. 
Light Milans are co- 
loured in the pale leather 
colour, tan, and other 
brown shades, and in 
every tint of gray, to 
match the spring cos- 
tumes. Narrow gros grain ribbon of 
two si.ades of one col.ur will be used 
for trimming. Later in the season chip gip-ies will be 
worne The gipsy, cottave, and Empire sla es, with 
crown, short-eared head piece, and tiny curtaiu, are 
the new styles, The brim of the gipsy is fashioned 
in a variety of ways. A pretty style has the brim 
rolled up all around, and slightly pointed over the 
ears; another has a border of twisted braid around 
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it; still another is plain and straight in the front, 
with a deep fluted back; while a fourth is scalloped 
around the edge. The Lorne gipsy is a graceful 
shape, b tween a bonnet and round hat. It has a 
low crown; the brim is deep in front, but slight and 
round behind, and is pulled down at the sides to the 
This will trim up prettily. ‘The Princess 


OvERSHOE.—No. 6. 


Louisa hasa higher. square crown, with the brim 
rolled all around. ‘lhe rose-bud gipsy is a coquettish 
little affair, jaunty and becoming for a fair young 
face. The front brim turns down around the fore- 
head, while the back curves up above the chatelaine. 
The daisy, the hawthorn, and other floral titles are 
given to these fanciful hats. For travelling bonaets 
there are large gipsies in the Empire shape, long and 
close at the ears, with broad, straight back, made of 


EARRINGS.—No. 7, 


rough-and-ready straws of every shade of brown, 
The cottage shape, a medium bonnet for old ladies, 
frames the face closely, and almost meets under the 
chin. 

Rounp Hats.—Many round hats partake so largely 
of the gipsy shape that they can scarcely be called 
hats, while others retain some features of last sea- 
son’s styles, such as half-high sloping crowns and 
rolled brims. The turban reappears, with round 
crown, and broad, straight brim rolled closely against 





Epeinc 1n Russian StitcH Emprorpery.—No. 8. 


the crown., ;The prettiest of these are in fine Milan 
braid of a dark brown colour. For schovl-girls is a 


hat called the Galatea, an ample sailor shape of 
rough-and-ready straw, or of smooth Milan. It is 
trimmed precisely like the sailor hat worn by gentle- 
men, with wide ribbon binding on the brim, and a 
band around the crown, a bow and ends behind, ora 
half-rosette at the side. Black glazed hats in the 
sailor shape are made over cork frames, like the 
regular yachting hat that is so light and cool for 
midsummer wear, <A band of black ribbon, with the 
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name of a favourite ship in gilt letters in front, is 
the trimming. Shade hats for country wear are in 
great variety. One of the prettiest, called the gipsy 
queen, has the broad brim indented sharply above the 
ears, and is to be held on by a ribbon passed over the 
crown and tied under the chin. The St. Leon isa 


graceful garden hat. .The crown is half-high and 
square; the brim is two inches wide, and slightly 
fluied. Infants’ hats of fine Milan and the soft but 


frail eplit straw are turbans, with concave brims, for 
boys, and faucifully indented gipsies for girls. 








TRESSILIAN COURT 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” $c..&c 
—_ SS 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Wurte his false and treacherous friend Jasper 
Lowder was drinking of ‘the cup of bliss that had 
bien prepared for the baronet’s son how fared the 
stricken Guy Tressilian ? 

To trace the current of his blighted life we must 
return to Olla Rymple. 

The gray dusk badsettled down upon the blue land- 
locked sea, and upon the low Sicilian shore. The 
stars, glittering like jewels, began to gleam from 
their gray setting. The waves lapped the beaches 
and the rocks with low, sad murmur. The twitter of 
birds, and rustling of leaves, these aret!:e only sounds 
to thrill the lonely evening—except the faint gushes 
of melody that now and then swept through the still- 
ness, proceeding from the garden of Dr. Spezzo’s 
villa, where his servants were holding high festival. 

Fully a hundred merry-makers were gathered in 
the lovely gardens of the Villa Triolo, early as was 
the hour. These guests were all of the same rank 
as the doctor's privileged servants, There werearti- 
sans with their families from Palermo. There were 
a few gentiemen’s valets and couriers temporarily 
stopping tv Palermo. There were servants from 


neighbouring villas, and a number of peasants from 
the surrounding ccuntry. All these in gala attire, 
flitting about under the glossy-leaved trees, from 
which depeuded coloured lanterns, made a sight very 


pleasant to look upon, 
The Sicilian housekeeper of the Villa Bella Vista, 


in a yellow dress and a blue silk scarf wound fanci- 
fully about her head, giving to her withered old face 
the appearance of belonging to an Egyptian mummy, 


had youve early to the dance, and, meeting many old 
acquaiutances, Lad lingered long beyond her allotted 
time. 

Mean while the Sicilian coachman had returned to 
the Villa Bella Vista with Mr. Gower’s carriage and 
horses. While be was unharnessing the latter, 
Krigger, Mr. Gower’s valet, in his best black suit 
and with a rose at the button-hole of his coat, having 
altogether the look of a dandy, made bis appearance 
at the stable and announced his intention of going 
over to the neighbouring villa, promising to return in 
less thau an bour, to give his comrade a chance of 
attending the festivities. 

The coachman agreeing to this, and promising to 
keep close guard over the prisoners, Krigger hurried 
away, bent op amusement, 

Popley, to disarm suspicion of the intended flight, 
attired himself in his best, and also departed to the 
dance. 

‘The coachman, having stalled his horses, louncetl 


on the terrace under Olla’s windows, waiting im- 
patiently for his turn at the evening’s festivities. The 
big Russian hound was chained under Olla’s win- 
dows, and tore to aod fro, tearing at his chain and 
emitting an occasional growl. 


The coachman bad been waiting some ten minutes 
wheu the housekeeper appeared, flushed with excite- 
ment, and fanning herself with a loose streamer of 
her turban. She came out on the terrace, a malicious 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“Well, how goes the dance?” asked the coach- 
map. 

“ Finely,” responded the housekeeper, “I shall 
go back again. It’s @ pity if I can’t have a little 
liberty when the master’s away and will never know 
it. Why, if there’ were no one else to guard the 
young lady, the big bound on one side and the big 
lock On the other would prevent her escape. Her 
man-servant is at the dance, taken up with an Bng- 
lish maid trom Palermo.” 

“Did you see Floria there?” asked the coachman, 
in a voice be vainly tried to render indifferent, 

“Floria Cometti? That did l—the coquette—the 
flirt! She has on the big gold ear-rings you gave 


her, apd the string of gold beads, aud a white muslin 
gown like « pillow slip, and tied with red ribbons, 
Aud ber bair! No lady of Paris could equa! her. with 
her braids and ber curlsandher flowers. She leaned 
en the arm of Krigger——” 


His eyes glared with a sullen fire. His soul was con- 
sumed with jealousy. 

“* We'll see to this,” he ejaculated. “I will goover 
and look for myself. I will peer out at them from 
the bushes, and, by St: Christopher, if Floria is play- 
ing me false, she had better look to her new lover. 
There will be trouble.” 

Abruptly pushing the malicious. old :housekeeper 
aside, the coachman strode away, burrying through 
the groves to the neighbouring villa. 

‘* All is safe,” the housekeeper muttered. “ There 
will be a fight, and ‘I should like to see it. Tncedbe 
gone bat a few minutes. 1 will go. 

Trusting the care of the prisoners to tie stout looks 

and to the formidable hound, the housekeeper burried 
after the coachman. ©" 

She had bees gone searcely five minutes, when 
Popley, who had watehed for this moment from the 
screen of the neighbouring grove, having slipped 
away unobserved fromthe dance, emerged on the 
lonely terrace. 

“T knew when the old woman slipped off, while’ 
Krigger was flirting with that girl, that she meant.to 
bring the ceachman to see how hie girl was g 
on,” thought Popley. “ Now's my time. It may be 
a short one, but it is sure tobe the only chance that’ 
will ever'be afforded Miss Olla to escape. I must 
act promptly.” 

He had a piece of meatiin his hand, which he had 
carefully prepared for the ocvasion. He approached 
the great hound and tossed bim the raw meat. The 
brute seized itiin his ponderous jaws, devouring it 
eagerly. 

A minute later the animal was gasping for breath, 
striking out his feet blindly. Another minute and 
he stretched himself out on the swaid dead! 

He looked as if he were sleeping, and Popley 
came nearer, and kicked him to assure himself that 
he was quite dead, 

Then the faithful servitor dashed into the honse, 
and up to his own room. He was back almost in- 
stantly with a coil of rope,.at one end of which was 
tied a stone, 

He came upon the balcony of his young mistress. 

“ Miss Olla,” he called, breathlessly. 

In an instant, as if by’ magic, the girl's window 
opened, and Olla and Mrs.'Popley, fully equipped for 
a journey, stepped out on the balcony. 

“The coast is clear, Miss Olia,” whispered Popley, 
shrilly. “ We must move quickly. I will throw up 
the end of the rope. You must fasten it to the bal- 
cony balustrade. Stand back out of the way of the 
stone.” 

He threw up the weighted end of the rope. It fell 
on the balcony floor. Olla picked itup and tied it 
quickly to the stout railing of the balcony, 

Then she tossed her hand-bag dowa on the ter- 
race, 

“ Now, Miss Olla!” cried Popley. 

There wasmo time for hesitation, ‘Liberty and 
more than liberty hung upon her promptness now. 
Her hands were well-gloved for the experience be- 
fore them, 

Olla climbed upon the balustrade, and lowered her- 
self cautiously uutil she grasped the When 
that was once betweeen ber hands she swung her- 
self clear, and slid swiftly to the ground, her gloves 
tearing to tatters during her descent. 

* Now, mother!” said Popley, impatiently. 

Mrs. Popley tossed over her parcel and climbed 
hastily over the railing of the balcony, decending to 
the ground as Olla had done. 

Popley picked up both parcels, saying : 

“The dog is dead. The servants may be back 
from the dance at any moment, although the proba- 
bility is that they will get involved in a quarrel and 
not return for an hour. Follow me to tie stables, 
We shall have greatly the advantage, if we take the 
horses.” 

This proposition being self-evident, OHaand Mrs, * 
Popley hurried with their gui'le'to the stable, 

Mr. Gower had purchased for his ward ahantisonte 
lady’s saddle, whic: she had not yet used. 
hastened to put this saddle upon oue of the ‘horses, 
and Mrs. Popley secured a man’s saddle tothe other 
horse. 

In five minutes Olla‘was mounted on one horse, 
and Popley, with his ‘mother behind him, was upon 
the other. 

lu this fashion they rode out of the stable, crossed 
the rear path of the grounds, and struck into the 
path leadiug through the almond grove, 

There was danger of imeeting here one of the trio 
of the Villa servants, and Olla and her humble friends 
did not breathe freely until the grove was traversed, 
and the lights and the’ music of ‘the ‘Villa Triolo left 
behind them. 

They directed their course towards the bluff upon 
which -was situated the Vicini cottage. ‘They urged 
their horses to their best speed. ‘The journey ‘was 
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At the foot of the bluff they dismounted. Popley 
secured the horses tola tree, and, taking the two par- 
cels, set out at @ rapid,pace up the hill. Olla sped 
before him like a chamois. Mrs. Popley, breathing 
hard, came bebind more leisurely. 

On arriving on the top Of the hill, the three paused 
to rest. 

The cottage was lighted; the door open.' A ‘few 
persons were seen within, watching by the dead. 

Upon the rocks, vaso Ss the codlgray shadows of 
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*] will not leave youagain, Jasper,” the gitl said, 

gently. “Whatever my fate, you, shall share it! 
Hush, Jasper. I will stay with you 


The sad face glowed with joy. Evidently he un- 
derstoood her promise. A rapturous smile curved the 
thin, pale lips. 

At this juncture Popley approached his young 
mistress. 

* Miss Olla,” he said, “there is a group of three 
or four persous down on the shore by the felucca, 
and one of ‘them is Mrs. Vicini.. We budibetter go 
down to ber, and avoid meeting these people at the 

cottage. 

x Very well, Popley,” said Olle, “There is s 
pathway down the rocks to the cove. I will lead the 
way. Come, Jasper!” 

She held out her hand. Tressilian took it, and 
followed her with the docility of a child. 

The way down the rocks was steep and dangerous, 
but Olla traverse it safely. Popley led his mother, 
and the four reaeied the shore without accident. 

Olla led the way tothe groupion the rocks by the 
water’s edge. A small boat was rocking lazily near 
them, half out of the water. The felucca, with a 
man on her deck, lay ate ‘little distance out in the 
cove. 

Mrs. Vicini advanced towmseet Ola, expressing her 
pleasure at again seeing ‘her, the girl responding by 
offering her condolences .in ‘the poor ‘woman's be- 
reavement, 

The group of fishermen #tood apart, awaiting an 
opportunity to resume théir conversation with the 
widow, and while waiting they watched Olla and her 
attendants -with curiosity. 

Olla had no time to lose. She, broached her busi- 
ness at once. Kveping a tight clasp on ‘ressilian’s 
hand, she said : 

“ My servant tells me, signora, that you are about 
to return to your native place ?” 

® Yes, signorina,” said the widow. 

** He says also that you desire to leave this unfor- 
tunate charge of yours in good hands ?” 

“Oh, yes, signorina. I cannot take him with me. 
It is impossible,” 

“T will assume charge of him,” said Olla. 
will give him up to me?” 

Mrs, Vicini was only too glad ‘to be relieved of a 
charge which threatened, in the changed state of af- 
fairs, to become onerous. Therefore, without inquiry, 
she assented. 

“T understand, also,” said Olla, “that you wish to 
sell the felueca ?” 

“It is sold already, signorina,” said Mrs. Vicini. 
* The tall man yonder has - it, The men 
yonder are all of Messina. came to Palermo 
i of a vessel they could ‘bay cheap, but it was 
They heard of mine to-day, and. ve bought 


Olla -~was dismayed. 

“ Perhaps it is ae well, ‘les Olle.” angueiied Pop- 
ley, in English. “You had not money to bay:her. 
Let.me make a with the owaer to take us to 


“Speak to him at once,” said Olle.” “Offer him 
shis.own “terms.” 

Popley burried towards the new owner of the fe- 
lucca, and made known his wishes 

While he was thus engaged, Ollla informed Mrs. 
Vicini that she was in great haste to proceed to Mar- 
seilles, and could not await the steamer day, Mrs. 
Vicini was too much absorbed in her own grief and 
prospects to be inquisitive, and Olla had no difficult 
questions to parry. 
Presently Po opley returned to his young mistress. 


* Yon 


‘| Marseilles.” 





accomplished in extraordinary time. 





“Miss Olfa,” he whispered, drawing her aside, 
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“the man refuses to go to Marseilles, But for twenty, 


pounds—five hundred fraucs—he will take us to 
Naples.” 


“ Plienwé must go to Naples,” said Olla. “ We} 
have vo time to spare in arguing, Popley. Signora | 


Vicini wil) spare*ts provisions for thé voyage, And, 
Popley, do not tell-her, that we shall not / 
Marseilles: Let Mr. Gower, when ‘he traces ug-lere, 
as lie Will @o to-morrow, be throw upon ‘this false 
track. Lev him go to Marseilles while we proceed to 
Naples.” -* F 

Mrs. Vicini, onbeing applied.to, agreed to pro- 
vision the felucca fora Voyage to. Margeilles. Popley 
and one of the fishermen “hurried. up to the covtage 
for stores of wine, figs, grapes, olives,’ oranges, be- 
sides the usual staples of existence. 

While they were absent, Olla engaged in a discus- 
sion with the new owner of the felucca, and made a 
bargain with him to be conveyed with her friends to 
Naples, stifulating that the associates of the owner 
should be led to suppose they Were going to Mar- 
seil.es, and should not be undeeeived until theyewere 
afluaf. : 

Thecaptain readily assented, and Olla paid him 
ten pounds in sovereigns.’ As the captiin, firtu- 
nuely- for Olla, was a stolid, rather stupid person, 
who appeared to see nothing singular in the young 
lady’s movements, she didnot choose to enlighten 
him as to her identity or the circumstances of her 
situation. 

The bargain completed, Olla announced the fact 
to Mrs. Popley, and still bolding Guy’s hand, looked 
up at the cliff through the gray shadows, saying: 

“Why doesn’t Popley come? Iam in haste to 
be off, ~“Icam’ afraid something will happen yet. to 
prevent our flight. “What can detain him?” 

(To be continued.) 





FPACETIA. 


We are told “ the evening wore on,” but we are 
never told what the evening wore on that occasion. 
Was it the close of a summer’s day ? 


“ Anold bachelor” writes to ask what people 
mean by calling him an un-married man, since he 
has never been married. We give it up. 

Mrs. PARTINGTON is-very proud of her youngest 
son, who-has a poetical turn. One evening lately 
she excused his absence fromthe family circle -by 
paying that he was busy apostatising the moon. 

A PAT REPLY. 

Mamma: “Did Norah hear‘the storm in the 
hight?” 

Norah: “Yes, mamma! The wind-nearly woke 
me several times !”—Fun. 

THE GENUINE COIN. 

M‘ Million: “It was those golden locks that found 
the way to my heart.” 

Therese (aside): “It was that golden key that 
found the way to mine !’’— Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

A MATRIMONIAL QueRy.—A recently marnied 
lady lately consulted lawyer on the following 
question: “As 1 married Mr. Smith for his wealth, 
and that wealth is now spent, am I not, toall -in- 
tents and purposes, a widow, and at Ifberty to marry 

gain” 

“THERE are some things which will never be hurt 
by falling,” growled an old man in the market the 
other morning. “What’s them?’ inquired a 
murketman. “Prices,” said the old man; “ they’re 
so uwful slow in falling that they'll never get 
smashed.” 


A GenTLe Hint.—A young gentleman was one 
day arranging music for a young lady to whom he 
Was paying his addresses. ‘‘ Pray, Miss D.,”’ said 
he, ‘‘what time do you prefer?” ‘Oh,’ éhe re- 
plied, carelessly, “any time will do—but ‘the 
quicker the better.” ~. 

THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 

Mild Curate: “‘ How is it, my friend, that your 
son, who ig now twelve:years of age, cannot even 
write his own name?” 

Miner: “**T ain’t agoin’ to hev no kid o’ mine 
committing forgery, so [ never sends ’em to school 
to larn to write.”— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

Ait Hor-Ttenror!—Advices by the Cape mails 
state that the heat at the diamond fields is so op- 
Prvssive a& to compel many diggers to abandon the 
apt for Lid see and retreat to the ray 

‘here’s-a-sple! opening for the oyment o 
Coolie Rieu Ae a 

A ( BwthAEN wag was twitting an aequaintanee re- 
Cently, whose “ understandings” are over medium 
Bizc. “You must take cold easily,” said he. 
‘* Why ?”’-asked-the innocent. “Because there's 
80 mach of you on ‘the damp ground,” replied 

U4ie. 

SrRicTLy GrammaticaL.—* Arrah, Teddy, and 
Wasn't your name Teddy O’Bryne before ‘you left 
old Ireland?” “Sure it was, me darlint.”” “ But, 


my jewel, why, then, do you add.s, and.call it/Teda 

*Brynes now?” ‘Why, you spalpeen, haven’t 
been married since I came to Liverpool? Are you 
so ignorant of grammatics “iat you don’t know 
when one thing is added to another it becomes 
plural ?” 

FLY_NoT ver! 
_ ''Phey don’t-seem to ¢ncourage inventive genius as 
“they might in America ;— ‘ ; 

Aman in N k, U.S., was examined for insanity be- 

cause he claimed to have invented a flyingmachiue. As 
he hid néver tested it himself, but had frequeutly offered 
to let others try it, he was acquitted. 
He'd better send us that flying’ machine over, or 
‘he’llbe getting into trouble abont it again. —Be- 
sides there are several people we want to lend it to 
dreadful !—Fun. 

A Suient Error.—The editor of a daily paper 
wrote this headline to one of his cable despatches : 
“The British lion shaking his mane.”” He was un- 
able toeat his breakfast next morning Whemhe found 
the ptinter’s version of .the matter staring him in 
the face thus: “The British Lion Skating in 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD,” ETC. 
“Mamma, don’t you think Pug-ought to be vacci- 
Pt 


““What nonsense, dear! They only vaccinate 
human ‘beings !’”” 

“Why, Lady Fakeaway’s had all her servants 
vaccinated, mamma !’’—Punch. 


SHE HATH LEFT US. 


Sue hath left us, darling Ethel. 
Pride of:many hopeful hours { 
How we.loved her merry gambols, 
Frolickifig among the flowers ; 
Sweetest flower in all the.garden, 

Was this little rose’of ours! 


Then, anon, a timid echoolgirl— 
Others thought her dull and shy, - 
But to us, who felt her heart-throbs, 
And who sought the reason why 
She was always so retiring, 
To us there seemed a genius by! 


In good time she grew to girlhood; 
Years‘flew by, as if by stealth, 

And each day new beauty added, 
Mantling her soft cheek with health ; 

‘While her mind, from Wisdom’s storehouse 
Culled the truest gems of wealth. 


Thus the tendril cords of feeli 
Bound us closely, heart with heart, 
Till we thought the oneness -periect— 
Thought, if we were called to part, 
Life would prove a vale of sadness, 
Dark with Grief’s unerring dart. 


But not so: ourselves we knew not ; 
For a stranger came to-day, 

On*whose brow shone manly virtue, 
In whose heart the graces play; 

And our hearts were still unriven, 
While he bore his bride away! 





GEMS. 


Great minds have wills; others, only feeble 
wishes. 

TruTH is violated by falsehood, and it may be 
equally outraged by silence. 

SIN is never at a stay ; if we donot retreat from 
it, we shall advance ia it ; and the farther we go on, 
the more we have to come back, 

He who promises rashly will break his promise 
with the same ease as he made it. 

TruTH—the open, bold; honest truth—is always 
the wisest, always the safest for every one in any 
and all circumstances. 

THB young will never live to age unless they keep 
themselves in*breath with exercise and in heart with 
joyfulness. Too much thinking consumes the 
spirits; and it often falls out that while one thinks 
too much of doing, he leaves to do the effect of his 
thinking. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANING Jars-FroM VINEGAR.—Use hot water 
and carbonateof-soda.(common washing soda of the 
shops), then well wash out and dry. 

Wetuss Lemon Puppine.—Take-a quarter of a 
pound of beef suet chopped fine, half a pound of 
bread crumbs, half a pound of loaf sugar, and the 
rind of a lemon, grated. Mix these with the juice 
of a lemon, and’the yolks and whites of two-eggs. 
Boil for two-hours ina mould. To be served -with 
lemon sauce poured over it. ‘ For the lemon sauce, 
make a rich syrup of sugar rubbed on a lemon, an 
add the juice. Two lemons will make sufficient for 








a pudding sauce. There is also a richer kind of 
lemon puddinz, made more like cheesecakes. 
Lemon Puppine.—Four ounces of potatoes, 
three ounces of white sugar, three Ounces of butter, 
two lemons, four eggs.” ‘Take the ‘boiled potatoes, 


_,and rub them through a sieve, add the sugar 


(pounded).and butter ; mix well with’ the potatoes, 
then add the'egys well ‘beaten, and, last of all, the 


-gtated riffd-and juice-of the lemons. Line your dish 


with thin puff paste, making itthicker at!the edges ; 
bake in @ moderate.oven. The) ptidding must not 
be made long before it is-baked, and it must be well 
stirred just. before itis pat into the. : 

(LEMON SPONG&.—Diss0lve oné ounee Of isinglass 


4m-a pint of boiling water; when cold, strain it ; add 


the juice of three lemons, strained, two ounces of 
white sugar, the rind of a lemon cut very thin; 
beat all together, and strain it. When nearl 
cold add the whites of two eggs well beaten ; Whis 
it until it becomes of the consistence of sponge. 
Wet a mould, put in the sponge. It should be partly 
settled before the whisking is begun, or it will take 
longer to do. ' 


STATISTICS. 


CoRK-CUTTING AND Guiass BorTLes.—The float- 
ing capital employed in the manufacture of bottles 
is of someimportance. In the manuf.:ture of bottles 
the wages of !abour represent seven-tenths of the 
whole cost, and will amount to upwards of 300,0001. 
The value of cork imported from Portugal, Spain, 
Algeria, and other parts, in 1869, was 188,000/., pro- 
bably two-thirds of which were used for wine and 
spirit bottles. In all, probably, 500,0001, will cover 
the floating capital for thesewminor industries, and 
in the proportion of 300,0uUL. in England, 100,000. 
in Scotland, and 100,0U0/. in Ireland. 

Beer.—In brewing there are employed 6,200,000 
quartets of barley. ‘laking'the average price of the 
last ten years at 36s. per qnarter, the total amount 
is 11,200,0001, About 600,0U0 ewts. of hops, British 
aud foreign, are also used in brewing, which, at the 
average price for a series of years of 5/. per cwt., 
gives 3,000,000/., and about 350,000 ewts. of sugar 
at 30s. per cwt., or 500,000/., making a total for raw 
materials of 14,700,0uU0l. Lf now we add the cost of 
malting, estimated at 5s..~per quarter, and of brew- 
ing at 30s. per quarter, including in both cases a 
percentage for the depreciation of plant and casks, 
cost of coals, wages, transport, interest of capital, 
etc.—in all, 10,800,000/.— we -have’a ‘total of 
25,600,000/., or, with the amount of duty (6,500,0002.), 
32,000,000/., in the following proportions: England, 
28,500,000/.; Scotland, 1,500,000/.; Iveland, 2,000,000/ 
total, 32,000,001. 


"> 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Prince of Wales has subscribed 1007. towards 
the restoration of the choir at Exeter Cathedral. 

Mr. CHARLEY, MsP., has given notice of his in- 
tention to move that the existing state of the legal 
profession is unsatisfactory and weeds reform. 

Me yorri Gakrsapi hasarrived in England, and 
is at present the guest of Colonel Chambers at 
Putney. 

Ar a recent inquest in London iftranspired that 
the earnings of deceased, a crossing-sweeper, wero 
at least 3. or 4/..a week. 

Tue Revenue returns from the 1st of April to the 
11th of March are as follows :—Keceipts 86,194,104/., 
against 70,013,717l. in the previous year; expendi- 
ture 62,999,054/., against 63,616,6431.; balances 
7,097,4721., against 9,415,267/. 

THE payments made io the Prince of Wales last 
year from the revenues 6f\the Duchy of Cornwall 
amounted to 62,574/. His royal highness also has 
40,0001. a year from the public: exchequer, besides 
the 10,0001. given annually to the princess. 

Ar Norwood, a pauper, aged seventy-three, in re- 
ceipt of half-a-crown a week parochial relief, has 
married a female pauper aged sixty-five, in receipt 
of 2s. relief! ‘The question the guardians have now 
to consider is—What amount of relief shall-be given 
to the happy couple ? 

ANTICIPATION OF ANOTHER RoyaL MARRIAGE. 
—The Enniskillin journals recently commented upon 
@ rumour that a marriage is arranged between the 
Princess Beatrice and the Marquis of Ely. The 
marquis came.of -age afew months ago, and is 
stated to be very wealthy. 

A SragruinG-Discovery.—It has beep stated 
that the so-called “Irish Church Bill” of the ses- 
sion’of 1869 never received the royal assent, in ac- 
cordance with the immemorial custom and estab- 
lished practice of the House of Lords—which  re- 
quires that the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal ‘be 
actually seated:in their places imthe Chamber of 
Peers whilst-sueh assent, whether personal or by 
commission, is given to any publio bill ; and that 
an empty house on the 26th of July, 1869,vitiated 
the whole procedure. 
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“Maibken Meditation.” 
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